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Firo la the weapon of South Africa’s rebellious school- 
children. (Photo by Walter Dhalndhla) 
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By Bob Hitchcock 


LONDON — While the protests 
and killings go on. South Africa's 
2.9 million Coloureds — people of 
mixed race — continue to suffer 
•he lunacies and iniquities of apar- 
theid. 

A young Coroured office worker 
is fired by a Cape Town Firm be- 
cause she used the whites -only 
toilet 

A newly-wed Coloured woman 
and her while husband are forced 
to Quit the man s home in a 
whites -only residential area in VilP- 
lorsdorp. east a I Cape Town, after 
threals from neighbours. The gov- 
ernment orders the man to relin- 
quish white status and be reclass- 
ified as a Coloured 

This despite President P.VV 
Botha s promise that the Mixed 
Marriages Act and the Immorality 
Act Iwh'ch bars inter-racial sex) 
would be repealed. 

In Johannesburg, thousands of 
Coloured families lace prosecution 
because they have moved into an 
area designated ‘while’ under the 
Group Areas Ac I 

Now. however, there arc signs 
of a deep change in Coloured 
thinking, one which will pit them 
against the while society they 
have traditionally supported and 
align thorn solidly with the black 
majority m any futiiru showdown. 

The origin of South Africa’s Col- 
oureds con be traced to the arrival 
of the first Dutch settlors in IG58. 
For many yours, suxual relation- 
ships wore unro 3 trained be- 
tween the white imistc-rs and tliu 
Bantu women, and woman slaves 
from Asia and the cast and wesl 
coasts of Africa. 

The Dutch wore followed In 
1688 by a small group of French 
Huguenot refugees. They also 
practised miscegenation, as did 
British settlors who began to ar- 
rive in the early 1800s. 

A perceptive South African 
novelist, Sarah Gertrude Miliin, 
once described the Coloureds as 


South African coloureds 
turning against whites 


Brown Afrikaners most of tf*‘ 
may be, but who wants to jwu 
sinking ship? The rulers of tow- 
row will have black skins. 
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A mixture of emotional hurt and political pragmatism seems to 
bi. turning the crucial -J million Coloureds of South Africa 
against the white rulers they traditionally supported. 


sWiSS"" in ,he s,ree,s 


Coloureds are turning a#? 
from Afrikaans, their Iraditw 
language created as a means J 
communication between early »*• 
ite settlers and their slaves. 
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"God's stepchildren,” a descrip- 
tion that remains apt to this day. 

For now they are trapped be- 
tween the two political extremes 
— the while nationalism that rules 
today and the black nationalism 
that will rule tomorrow. 

A Cape* Coloured lecturer. 3 
squarfer. once said to me as we 
sat in his Cape Town 'pondok 
made from supermarket cartons, 
sheets of plastic and corrugated 
iron. We Coloureds are destined 
tu live our lives in a no-win situa- 
tion. 

It is also true that the Colour- 
eds me marginally betler off under 
the apartheid laws than Uiu 
blacks, who bear the full brunt of 
racial discrimination by law and 
by convention. 

The dilemma and tragedy ol iho 
Coloureds lion in their hereditary 
closeness to the whites, who 
dospiso them and over the years 
have re jutted them. 

Coloureds, some of whom m ap- 
pearance are Indistinguishable 
from cfi/tnm types ol white South 
Africans, are by law forbidden 
ty enter most while hotels, cafes, 
restaurants and cinemas. Except 
for I he handful who can at lord pri- 


They are: Cape Coloureds; Mal- 
ays: Girquas (descendants of 
early relationships between white 
traders and African women); 
Chinese (recently given to under- 


dav h 1 « G fh?* Ured C 0 nsen su 3 to- 
«? y J u hat supporters of the 

Colou . red House of 
BE 1 atlve ® wMWn the whites’ 

aoarth«?H 3re tra,t0rs to the anti- 
apartheid cause. 


Many are learning Xhosa & 
other African tribal languages 
polishing up their English, at*, 
they regard as an Internal* 
Innguage. Couples are avwl'. 
Africknans names for their bat* 

Coloured poets and nove-s 
tiro writing less In Afrikaans. & ! . 
in English. 

Through their protests in •' 
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iriat.ng from anywhere other thin P'ain they want no part in E&’i ,enders - the Coloureds in iv* 
Chma. India or Pakistan)- and compromise “r«fnr!S» n “? ha s vehemently rejected the ■ 

other Colouredstanyone not in any any constitution? Sins Thlt h«I community and forged ^^ 7 

of those groups and neither white the participation of III 8 „ * b ? r ,inks wlth African activities. 

"° r C3n) - «"«&£ ’a h re TESh The fee. is that theO#** 

Indicative nf th^ COn tempt. have thrown off the shame - 


vehemently rejecieo n» ■■ 
community and forged stwv 
links with African activities. 


Indicative ol the madness of 
apartheid and the psychological 
damage it causes its victims, the 
Coloureds themselves have for 
years applied their own form of 


bia?an? r h«m i8 chan0e of m °od to 
Diaiant belligerence amona Pni- 

oureds o, all classes could be a 

vonr^?™!! 0 .,. 01 r0 . s Ponse to 300 


, u, c „ uvyii r orm ot D,llullD nai response tn ^nn 

race d.scr.minntion at a social y 0 h ars of rejection by the whites 

w d ® pend,n0 on the darkness whoae ancestors were oarMv S 
and lightness of akin. sponsible for th a w rQ " 


Many parents told their children, 
dark-complexioned Coloureds 
v/s-re not welcome in their homes. 


sensible for their SK \t 


The fact is that the Colour** 
have thrown off the shame , ■ 
once felt for the dark side o 1 
parentage. ] 

One day soon the whites Sy. 
likely to regret their refacw^ ’,-. * 
"God’s stepchildren." f or 
havfi Jn«t nenrlv 3 million P°" 
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have lost nearly 3 million 
allies. 


Tins of course, was an indlca- 
ll f n o ,fi e affinity large numbers 
of Coloureds have have felt over 
hu years with white South Africa 
hough the feelings has never 
been reciprocated to any mean 
mgful extent, y m0tln - 


n£ U n t, ! ere 18 more to It than that 
it is tlmSV 8 ? 8 have r ®alised that 
becoming a "“a®', ,h ^ lr , d h r ® ams h .o f 
laager P of ,he wh, te 


Bob Hitchcock spent 
years in South Africa aa a 
and journalist. 
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accept second- And l hi* „ D ' Hei ro °ay. 
rate education in ’’coloured’’ slate new cSnsHtfi f h na t ctn ? onl ot a 
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Shipping Co. looks 
routes page 1J 


Opec and prices P a tfk 



, , oureds a limited say in the any 

Even loyalties within the Col- eming of the country 0 ° 
ourod communities nro fractured j, n , .. 

The government has officially rn n n ,S» y ; * L W0a this devalon 
created sevnn r.atsnnrioo r, t r^i _ . ' ‘hat for thft n*.. siop- 


me government has officially m onT ^7; V Was this devalnn 
created seven categories of Col- CoIoLIh -° r the first time uni?£i 
ourod people. coloureds in outbursts of pent d 
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Price: Jordan 150 fils Saudi Arabia & Qatar 3 Hyals UAE 3 dirhams Kuwait & Bahrain 250 fits Syria & Lebanon 3 pounds 
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Docomb . Gr ' 1985 Prime Minister Zeld Al-Rifai 
chaired a meeting at which several issues dealing with 
the marketing of agricultural products were discussed. 
Among the urgent steps taken was the abolition of the 
control prices for locally produced vegetables and fruit]! 
The following articles discuss the effects on the docision, 
and some comments by representatives and heads of 
some farmers organization. 
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By Hamdan Al-Hojj 

■Star Glaff Writer 


MR MARWAN DOUDEEN the 
Director General of the Agricultu- 
ral Marketing and Processing 
Company of Jordan has urged far- 
mers to have confidence in thorn - 
selves and in their work niul care 
for their pruduels 

They should classify I ho vngel.i- 
blns at. i JUi to l.'icilit. it* * of ter and 
limn make it onwui fm the com- 
pany t«.i tmy thi-rr product:* and ex- 
port tin sin. This will also give a 
good luputation for I lie Jordanian 
products .ind consul tin ■ntiy in- 
crease their demand 

Speaking in an interview with 
The Slat. Mr Duiideen said thal 
the Jordanian farmer is no longer 
n nicdmcie one as fits knowledge 
in liiii work has increased. Not 
only is it loquirud to increase pro- 
duction and packaging of the pro- 
ducts, but it is also necessary to 
choose the boat, use suitable 
symetrical containers, and control 
very carefully the products mten- 
dod for export. 

With regard to the quantities ex- 
ported to the Arab countries. Mr 
Doudeen said that filty refrig- 
erated trucks were exported to 
Lebanon while, four refrigerator 
trucks are sent daily to Damascus 
since 16 January. Two other re- 
frigerated trucks go to Saudi Ara- 
bia and two others to Kuwait. 

Concerning the quantities al- 
ready purchased. Mr Doudeen 
aatd that the Company bought 
from the central market within the 
second week of Decern her 796 
tons of aubergine, 360 tons of 
courgettes, 23 tons of beans, IS 
tons of green hoi pepper, and 15 
torts of sweet green pepper. The 
quantity bought directly from far- 
mers within the last week of 
December 718 tons of aubergine. 
185 tons of courgettes. 13 tons of 
sweet green pepper iO tons of hot 
green pepper. 26 tons of beans 
and 4 tons of cucumber. 


The quantity exported within the 
period to Iraq. Lobanon, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria was 08 tons of 
uiihurqmo. *161 tons of courgettes, 
37 tons of bonus, 13 tons of green 
sweet popper, 10 tons of hot 
green poppur, and 175 tons of le- 
mon. 

Willi reijmd to the We-.t LI. ink 
*K|r ii.rullurnl iinuluc-h. Mr Uuuduun, 
wild lti.it tlicie is un aijrcerl pm- 
ilMinmo supervised by the Minis- 
try of Aijrk.ullnrt! wheiohy agricul- 
tural products may lie brought 
from the West EJfink to Hu: East 
Bank amounting to 50 per cent of 
the os limn tod West Bank pro- 
ducts. The company was asked to 
buy a portion ol the West Bank 
products if they do not at feet siini- 
Inr products in the- East Bank arid 
compote with the Inllur. 

"Wn hnvu succumled tn market 
more thin (wo -thirds of the pro- 
ducts which wt* have received to 
the Ar.iti markets mainly Lebanon. 
Syria , Suudi Arabia and Kuwait. - ' 
Mr Doudeen said. 

With regard to tomato juice, Mr 
Doudeen stated that the farmers 
have agreed with the factory ow- 
ners on the kind ol tomatoes 
which the factory needs. Thus the 
factory can produce good tomato 
which would widen the market. 

"Lifting of fixed prices has not 
affected the factory but as re- 
gards the farmer he has increased 
the wholesale prices of most of 
the products, but I hope this will 
not reflect on the retail prices be- 
cause the consumer can buy good 
products for suitable prices 
depending on his social status, - 
said Mr Doudeen. 

This is the first time thal the 
consumer has the choice to buy 
what he wants. 

He added, that although the 
government has cancelled the 
control prices nevertheless, if it 


Spraying crops to ensure a good harvest 


sees that the freezing of prices 
will harm the farmer and the con- 
sumer it would not hesitate to 
ru-ostnblish the fixed prices. 

Common tiny on the Company's 
buying the agricultural products 
Mr Duuiioon said it was a good 
dung and tho government must be 
cunyr .ill tinted on Inking this deci- 
sion as it has increased the con- 
fidence of tho farmer. "Reactions 
in general were positive and If ne- 
gative results ensue also, that 
shows Mini it was a healthy step 
because perlection cannot be at- 
tained and wo endeavour to attain 
Hu. 1 aim or objective for which the 
Company was founded. 
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Prices of fruit /vegetables 
on the rise 


THE HEAD of the Department of 
Agriculture at the University of 
Jordan, Dr Suleiman Arabiyat in a 
comment on the new price regula- 
tions on fruits and vegetables said 
he was not very optimistic about 
the floating ol the prices of locally 
produced fruit and vegetables 
which as he put It is aimed at get- 
ting belter prices for the farmers. 

He said the removal of the con- 
trol prices will lead to a rise in 
Prices especially on the retail mar- 
ket and this will mainly affect the 
consumers. The absence of a 
marketing system makes the 
process even worse. The slight 
positive results which have been 
achieved, are related to the wor- 
ries of middlemen and agents that 
the government will pass a law 
cutting their profits to 2 per cent. 

Dr Arabiyat said two reports 
were issued by the Ministry of 

- 1 
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Agriculture regarding the pricing 
regulations. The reports did not 
actually reflect the real situation 
of the market. They only pointed 
out that there was a rise In retail 
and wholesale prices and also 
there was a decline. The reports 
didn't project the real situation be- 
cause it didn't have figures of 
what farmers were really getting. 

He added that the change In 
pnees didn’t orginally affect the 
armors or the farm product and 
that the effect of the price change 
can't be compared with last 
month's prices. The Ministry of 
Agriculture was supposed to have 
done a comprehensive study of 
tne effect of the control prices. 
Agricultural products didn't in- 
crease while the retail prices have 
noticeably Increased. Dr Arabiyat 
said the effects of the price regu- 
lations cannot be evaluated In the 
absence of other factors. He 
therefore suggested the following: 

,V To f«empt to check the actlvl- 
les of agents and exploiters on 
the market. 

2. If the government Insists on re- 
moving the control prices of pro- 

m«» c * s ' Jf 1 ? 0 ? should Issue price 
lists which will not be Imposed on 


traders but at least will give f.-: 
ance to the consumers. 

3. The price lists should be b&- 
on accurate and precise Infotf".- 
tion. 

4. Development of classfoi- 
processes for producls * 
prices. The above mentis 
points are temporary solutions 

But regarding the pernur*' 
long term plans, Dr Arabiyat si 
gestad the following: 

1. Planning should be carried o 
by specialists. 

2. Classification processes sift 
be based on fixed and dear ft* 

3. Re-establishing the w* 
wholesale markets and obse^ 
the agents more strictly. 18* 
the exporters. 

4. Reviewing the structure oj r \ 
Marketing Company, flit 1 *; 
change It to a general company- 
take it to the private sector » 
improve Its performance. •, 

5. Providing the farmers andtf f 
sumers with more guidance- ; 

But Dr Arabiyat ended by ^ 
that he is for the re-introducMp 
price controls on condition ■, 
they are based on real cost * 
reasonable profits for all F 
involved. 


Prices up 

WHEN THE government removed 
the control prices on fruits and 
vegetables last December, it 
simply aimed at helping farmers to 
get prices which will be compatible 
with the actual cost of their pro- 
ducls. It also aimed at protecting 
the priceB of local farm produce 
from deteriorating, and helping 
consumers against exploitation. 

Few weeks after the decision 
was taken, wholesale and retail 
prices want higher than before. 
Weekly official reports from the 
Ministry of Agriculture regarding 
the decision indicates that prices 
have been continually going up, 
and that several parties concern- 
ed with the whole issue have 
taken advantage of the decision to 
exploit others. 

The final report issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture stresses 
the fact that wholesale and retail 
prices for all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables are getting higher, and 
that in one single week, prices 
have Increased from 2 per cent to 
49 per cent. 

The report adds that the whole- 
sale prices for all fruits and vege- 
tables are profitable and reason- 
able, but there is a great gap be- 
tween wholesale and retail prices 
which favour the retail traders 
who now obtain double the price 
for many products. 

Therefore the government's ob- 
jective to help the farmers ap- 
pears to be completely nullified 
bscause the only winners are the 
wholesale and retail traders, while 
the farmers and consumers are 
the losers. 

Few people are dominating the 
local wholesale market. There Isn't 
a free and competitlre market 
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which can co-operate with a large f rtrTffffi 
number^ or producers and traders 

ket as a purchaser didn't 1 actually 

improve the farmers situation be- T 

cause its total purchasing and I llSiml n T 
marketing power was very limited 

In comparison with the wholesale / 

several negative IndlcaHons. ■ 
outcome of the price rise of fruits ■ ry 

and vegetables locally produced, : ■' 
has actually gone to middle men, 

wholesale and retail traders, not to ^ * • 

the farmers as the government IJBsi"*. * 

has planned. ffw-* «. 

It • »■ 

The absence of pricing has led gSJ; r y . , 

the retail traders to raise prices tfr'lo 

excessively. Thus there is the 

need for reviewing the whole price fc • 

Issue and of making attempts to N • 

impose the price control once i > " ' 

again. The previous low prices ' ‘ f ~‘ i-. 

were not the contributory factor 1 

for the low prices the farmers 

receive, because the cost of ~~ 

stable elements still exists. U ■ ■ ■ ■ 

These elements are: Transpor- Higmana pre 

tahon costs, empty boxes, and 

central markets commission. Al- THE HIGHLAND Development 
though the idea of abolishing the Programme which recently 
price controls appear quite laud- entered its $52 million fourth 
able, it is hoped that people will phase, is one of Jordan's oldest 
benefit from the free prices exper- tree planting projects, dating back 
lence and that the Ministry of Agri- over twenty years, 
culture and the respective parties 

will re-study the subject. Also, the ., nr1ar „ hooo „* 

consumer who Is the ultimate suf- i^hniSn sunrSttoH 

ferer, will be the target of this new JjJS FnnH 

lnd dy mmm h on i9 .K 'will ' S w”?h^ ^Scommodi les 

and common sectors will deal 100i000 dunum8 each o| private 
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Highland project boosts production 


THE HIGHLAND Development and government land will be 

Programme which recently planted with trees over the coming 
entered its $52 million fourth four years, 

phase, is one of Jordan's oldest T . „ . , . . . „ .... _ 

tree planting projects, dating back ,J n L p n f 'i 5 s Wlth ! n 4 V 1 ?, 

over twenty years 2ou-o5u mm per annum rainfall 

range and will be planted mainly 
. . . . lU , with olives, figs, almonds and 

Under phase four of the project, grapes. Stone fruits are not suit- 
which is being supported by the able as they need a higher rainfall 

Mfnrl/l Cnnrl DrnnrflnwwA ...iSt. *7 C 


World Food Programme with 17.5 
million worth of food commodities, 
100,000 dunums each of private 


The problem of marketing 
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Trucks arrive 


fruit and vegetabtoa 





Packing vegetables for the local market and export 


By imad Mikhail Ai-Qsous 

Special to The Star 

,s tf ie most serious 

5S?n v/ a « n0 S? farmer s Of the 
ijjj! Vall ®y- The main task of 

tu,?tiS2T erme ^ t is t0 8u PP 0 rt aflrl- 

Produotion and find a 
Su8jf| . JJ 00 ® 88 tor marketing. 
W thout this farmers will leave the 

be nn I youHuie which should 
j j 9 0 the main sectors of 
svelopment in the country. 

lhecSJm ervi f w . wlth The sta ^. 
ll ? e Un,on of Far_ 
ShamaJiBh ? an Va,,e y- Mr Adel 
lems th y J eh ' I ex P° 8ed 8 lot of prob- 
S Tha t? 8 8tru 9flHng to deal 
smaitfi ih 10081 mark8t 18 ra ther 
tot fiLiS ^petition between 
them^ivoa 3 do not restrict 
terrw rf a 6S i 0 the cropping pat- 
developed by the govem- 

!i e .® upp| y bigger 
lorJnmarkflf nd ' Meanwhi,e . the 
01 LEJ 08 ? 11 * 8 a nufT *ber 

is S eTn Q dT dan J an Production 
coat o? ferSE? ve ’. due to the high 
seed On thi Z 8 fu' inae ctlcldes and 

sS&fSwtss 

01 linSiBri °|. marketing, because 
^hlch prevent n 5 n ? al resources 
the producffTn ! i rom marketing 

ftom AtadasS 1 in >£? who ' 0 vall0 y 
Bead 8s a JLIk T orth t0 the 
Production nf^K 1, ! n the aouth 0 
lhe *otaj n natfnmu 70 2 er cent ot 
^ 8 '«ble8 a^ fruits °" 0n °' 



The project is limited to farmers 
with holdings of less than fifty du- 
nums and Project Director Ahmad 
Rlmawi of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, says it is really only suited to 
the small farmer as it requires a 
high standard of work which Is 
only economic if the farmer does 
some of the work himself and 
supervises the rest personally. 

The project has achieved a high 


participation rate by farmers. In 
phase three 2,700 projects were 
completed, representing ninety 
per cent of those originally under- 
taken, and 75,000 dunums were 
planted with fruits trees.. 

The potential benefits to the far- 
mer are considerable. In the short 
term he and his family receive 
food aid from the WFP In return 
for the improvement work while in 
the long term they should receive 
higher income and an improved 
diet. The community also benefits 
from the dietary improvement due 
to the greater availability of fruit. 

As with all (arming projects, the 
HDP includes the introduction of 
Improved farming techniques de- 
signed to protect the soil, im- 
proved yeilds and increase profita- 
bility. 


an interest of 5 per cent and gives 
Its members a loan with seven per 
cent Interest. 

The debts the termers owe to 
the union amount to JD 1,300,000. 
But many farmers are Incapable of 
paying back since they are facing 
a decline In production. 


‘financially 
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Qur inro °an do nothing. Mr. Shamayleh said It Is regrett- 
nua| c j u '® depends on the an- able that the previous cabinet did 

a,n ttiniirvi V °L ,he members, not give the refrigerating projects 

Othqr hanH 18 *°00. On the and the tomato pasts factory and 

Cen t internet < have Two per other similar projects to the union 
,0 °ur mAmh2 ron ? the lQ an8 given of farmers, Instead of to the Agri- 

tUfB CnJu» ' rom the Agricul- cultural Production and Marketing 

Through S' Corporation (ACC) Company (AMPCO), which has be- 

jha . ' J 18 Union of Farmers come responsible for marketing, 

loan from the ACC with Mr Shamayleh added that the ca- 

'^JANuafiy 


blnet had broken the law which It 
had passed Itself. 

He continued that It is the ca- 
binet's duty to support the Union 
both "financially and morally. The 
Union pays some JD 18,000 as 
salaries every month to its en- 
gineers, specialists and for activi- 
ties. The future plans of the Union 
include the establishment of an or- 
ganic fertilizer factory. It Is also 
planning to Import the fertilizer 
directly without the use of agents 
In order to reduce costs. 

Mr Shamayleh concluded that 
since the farmer Is the producer, 
the Union to which he belongs 
should market his produce. 


British Embassy Annual 

notice to all British nationals 
living in Jordan 

HAVE YOU registered with the British Em- 
bassy??? If you are a British citizen and live in 
Jordan please contact the British Embassy, 
Consular Section, in order to obtain a registra- 
tion form. 

If you have been registered for a year or more 
and have not confirmed your continuing 
presence in Jordan, please do so by contacting 
the Consular Section as soon as possible. 
Please also notify the Consular Section about 
any changes of address and/or telephone num- 
ber. Such confirmation is in the interests of all 
British nationals in Jordan. 

If names are not re-registered within three 
months the Embassy will be obliged to consider 
that those concerned have left the country. The 
names wilt accordingly be deleted from the re- 
gister. 

If you are a citizen of a Commonwealth coun- 
try which does not have an Embassy or Consu- 
late in Jordan please ask the British Embassy, 
Consular Section, about registration formalities. 

The British Embassy is located on Third Circle 
in Jabal Amman. The telephone number is 
641261-8 and the Post Office Box number is 
87. 

The Consular Section is open from Sunday 
until Thursday 0830-1330 hours. 
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Seed multiplication 


the seeds of expansion 
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By Pam Dougherty 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS bo- 
Ing equal, farmers In Jordan's 
rain-fed areas using a package 
of modern techniques can gel 
double Iho yield achieved by those 
using traditional method:.. This is 
the 1 1 103 sage coming from the 
Seed Multiplication in Jordan 
Project which is just finishing its 
first thrue-yoar phase. 

The message is one that Jordan 
cannot afford to ignore while it is 
faced with the need to import an 
average of J5Q.OUO tonnou of 
wheat per year and its own pro - 
duction ranges from a high of MO ti 
per con I of needs in lyflb to a low 
of 6.;? per cunt in Ii)/*}. 

Whoii rainfall i*. givi.-inlly low 
and varies widely in *m year to 
year, it is vital |t> maximlzi; tfm im- 
pact of other Fri|ii it«i into ihu agri- 
cultural process and thy s Cli d 
Multiplication projui;! i;, one np* 
proacti 

The project, wtiich liar, boon or- 
ganized jointly by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and tho Jordan Co- 
operative Organisation (JCOJ with 
support from the West Gorman 
government, began with I ha broad 
aim of holpiny to upgrade seed 
quality and improve grain yoilds in 
order to help small farmers aclii- 
evo better incomes arid to contri- 
bute to n reduction in costly grain 
imports. 

Project team leader Dr H. Notzel 
says it has three components — 
breeding, maintenance breeding 
and seed control. For breeding, 
which is essentially the develop- 
ment of new varieties adapted to 
Jordanian growing conditions, the 
Qerman specialists offer technical 
advise and aid the implementation 
of developmental work which is 
carried out mainly by Ministry of 
Agriculture staff. 

Dr Notzel points out that this is 
essentially a long term work as it 
takes from ten to fifteen years to 


dovulop a ntjw spucios to the al- 
ago that it cun bo Gold to farmers. 
Jordan doos take some now vnrie- 
lios from outside agencies such 
as ICARDA In Syria, but even 
thesu require further adaptation to 
local conditions. 

As an interim mensuro. the 
prujocl hnu boon working with ex- 
isting groins on a nuiinlGM.ince 
brooding programme. This is an 
annual programme to clunn' tho 
send slock which will be planted in 
tlm coming year. It is donu at two 
cleaning plants, one at Irbid and 
the othor at Madaba. Each plant 
has tin) capacity to handle* 2.500 
tonnes of send and has a pre- 
clo.inor which rumovus stray/ and 
Stones from the snuds and a main 
dciUinifi, innclilnn which, by using 
varan m :;ii?vn.y, weighing and wind, 
can m.'pni.ito out small and broken 
komnls. barley from wheat, and 
ditfoiiiiil shaped suc*d:i in ordoi tu 
i-Mtiiffu a guru. i .loan slock Stud 
i:< also iioatud tu prevent seed 
a n».l soil lungj. 

Gitci* tho dunning and lr.*ating 
is complete a basic seed stock ol 
cacti variety, around GO to 100 
tonnes ol each, is handed over to 
the JCO sued multiplication divi- 
sion. The JCO then contracts with 
farmers, mainly in the Irbid and 
Madaba districts where thy bust 
yields can bu expected, but also 
on a n ioio limited scale in Kursk, 
who plant crops specifically to 
produce good seed for the next 
growing season. 

It is at this point that the quality 
sued comes together with the 
package of Improved techniques 
to produce vastly improved yields 
and Dr Notzel emphasises that the 
two elements muBl go together. 
With this in mind, the JCO insists 
that any farmer wishing to take 
part in the contract growing must 
do so under certain agro-technlcal 
conditions which have been found 
best suited to this region. They 
are: , 

a) Relatively deep ploughing with a 
chisel plough. 



Machinery lor need cleaning makes an Important contribution 


ti) Early sowing — this means be- 
foru thu first winter rains and early 
to inid-Novumbor is considered 
lh« optimum time. For the 
1905-86 son son the Ministry of 
Agi iculture plantud in early 
Novomber on its demonstration 
areas and following tha 18 
December rains, already has heal- 
thy crops underway. Dr Notzel 
says fanners who wait for the 
rains before planting are left with 
n short growing season and con- 
sequently lower yields. 

c) Use of fertiliser — this should 
bu applied as seed is being plant- 
ed. Most traditional farmers rely 
on fallow system to replenish the 
soil. 

d) Spraying against weeds. This is 
essential as early sowing is done, 
as weeds will also germinate when 
the rains come. Farmers who 
follow traditional methods cite this 
as one of the advantages as they 
plough up weeds which have ger- 
minated following the rain before 
they plant their grain. 

If farmers are to be convinced 
to buy the JCO's contract Qrown 
seed, they must be aure that they 
wm receive quality seed for their 
money and it Is for that a number 


of 'seed control' measures are 
necessary, 

The first, and most Important, is 
the control of the growing popula- 
tion In the field. Fields must be In- 
spected to ensure that they are 
clean l.e. that the level of ‘foreign* 
grains that have found their way In 
amongst the desired grains is ac- 
ceptable. 

After the harvest the grains 
must then be cleaned and a sam- 
ple drawn according to each field 
for laboratory checks on their ger- 
mination percentage and the pur- 
ity of the seed. 

If the grain Is found to be ac- 
ceptable certification Is given and 
farmers are guaranteed a good 
seed with sound yield possibilities. 

The three project activities of 
breeding, maintenance breeding 
and seed control have now been 
underway tor only three years but 
Dr Notzel feels that good results 
nave already been achieved. 

. A * tf 1 * 8 . sta fl® Jordan now hae 
two plants capable of preparing 
sufficient wheat and barley seeds 
21 3)1 Johan’s needs on the con- 

o ii aach ,armer who buys 
self-multipass three times i.e. buys 
new seed every four years. Some 
European and British farmers buy 


new seed every year hut tfc. 
considered beyond tha i' 
capacity of most Jordanian™ 
era and Dr Notzel believes 
decrease In yields over - 
years is acceptable so long a ' 
mers buy new seed for th B hi 
year. **■ 

He says it Is hard to me* 
exactly how much higher £ 
are achieved from the grain p- 
duced under the mainland 
breeding programme but aavst. 
yields obtained by the contr; 
armers are double those of i. 
traditional farmers over a | t 
year average. 

f 

n# Tb,a ,a specifically a re*. 

of the se ed multiplicand 
complete approach of i*', 
techniques and Inputs and? 
farmer can apply it i 

In the areas where the conir*: 
work has been done, the JCO • 
finding that all farmers want loti 
contract farmers now that ih: 
have seen the results. A furfc 
Incentive Is that the governs 1 
guarantees a price of JO 144 1- 
tonne for the certified seed onfc 
livery to the JCO whereas then 
gular farmer gets JD 1 20 at de‘.< 
ery to the Ministry of Supply 

The Ministry of Agriculture ».■ 
encourages farmers to adopt ft 
new techniques by running & 
monstratlon trials at nine local*.- 
throughout Jordan where Ite 
show new varieties, fertiliser m 
cations, new ploughing techniqw 
etc and Dr Notzel says fanrr 
showing a greater Interest. 

The Seed Multiplication i 
Project Is now entering its 8*o- 
three-phase and for a projecl ** 
such potentially value results & 
Jordan's economy, It is rm& 
ably inexpensive to run. t 
19B2-85 the West German 
ernment provided approxM 
JD 468,000 (DM 330,000) for ft 
Ministry of Agriculture and J 

1.776.000 (DM 1.2 million) for ft 
JCO. For the second phase of ft 
project, Which le due to run to 
1986-88, Germany will provided 

51.000 (DM 350,000) for eaefiff 
ganlzatlon. 



Egyptian cinema — fifty years without an identity 

By Reema Ell&sa Egyptian film stars have now " 


By Reema Ellssa 
Special to the Star 

CINEMA PRODUCTfON was Intro- 
duced to Egypt, as to the rest of 
the Third World, through colonisa- 
tion. Naturally, this cinema mainly 
served the aims of the colonial rul- 
ers offering tittle bul emotional 
compensation to the colonized. 

Unfortunately, the sftustion did 
not change after the indepen- 
dence ot Egypt and the Egyptian 
cinema has generally remained a 
poor Imitation of Hollywood with 
all its concepts. 

Tho revolution of 1852 was a 
turning point in Egyptian history 
which left Its marks on the cinema 
aa well, but the real shock, and 
transformation, cnine aher defeat 
In the 1967 war with IsniBl. 

Egyptian intellectuals began to 
question and analyze their situa- 
tion and some of the best films in 
the history of Egyptian clnemn ap- 
peared during that period. How- 
ever. all hough the clnemn in Egypt 
began to follow a new Irend, this 
trend could not easily co&bg the 
existing concepts. Hundreds of 
films are now produced In Egypt 
every year and the dominant form 
remains the romantic, ton r-jer king 
melodrama. These films copy the 
worst of Hollywood, especially the 
idea of the strong, rich and hand- 
some hero and 9lar. 
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Egyptian film stars have now 
become famous throughout (he 

starti "9 with Anwar 
Wajdi 30 years ago then moving 
on to Muhsen Sarhan. Ahmed 
Ramzi. Omar Sharif. Hassan 
Yousef, Mahmoud Yasseen and 
more recently Hussein Fahml 
Egypt s film heroines have also 
become household names among 
Arab film fans. 

Hussein Fahml who is one of 
Egypt's top stars at present, slu- 
owd directing in Egypt and the Un- 
ited States though he made his 
debut in the cinema as an actor. 

He says "I wailed for the right 
time to become q director In order 
to convey my ideas (n a way I'm 
satisfied with." 

Hussain Fahml. just as tho rest 
of the Egyptian film stars, has long 
been accused of entering tha 
cinema through his good looks. He 
defends himself saying, "I don't 
think that my face Is behind my 
fame as a star. In fact i have 
played runny rotes that did not 
depend on my good looks, such as 
thu role of a retarded man. I even 
won five awards during my fifteen 
years as an actor, do you suppose 
I gol them for my good looks?! I 
wasn’t welcomed by critics when I 
first appeared in the cinema, but I 
continued acting to prove to 
everybody that I have the talents 
In addition to the good looks." 


Hussein Fahml has appeared in 
more than fifty films. But how 
many out of these left their mark 
on the history of the Egyptian 
cinema? Hussein Fahml answers. 

? are always few if not 
rare. SWI I appeared In a few good 
and distinguished films that were 
pramed by the critics, films like. 
■■ttrT’.. " Th0 Runaway." 

cSfw , and "T° Sav ® What 
Gould Be Saved," which was 

shown recently at the Cine Club. 

mP K*. hav ® be8n ^dividual good 
fhms but to date there is no such 

effitkfo E ? ypt1an d "Wia 

wl h u? Oh E8ypt ' an personality 
E L h m J . PharaonIc and Arab- 
slamlc elements. This Is why a 

n m Ike "The Mummy" by ^the 
director Shadi Abdelsalam gained 
such popularity especially among 

fHr 0S Ihft' £ r cS ' This fi,m searched 
Egyptian Identity throu- 
ghout its history and civilizations. 

There have been other films that 
a so tried to establish an Egrotian 
cinema with its own S c 
^nrnPter. The films of Yousef 
1 Salah Abusalf, Tawflk 
® a,,e l h - K® mal Alaheik, Henry Ba- 
ikal, Shadi Abdelsalam Kamal 

SyalMm have an made IheirconTrt 

Despite their efforts the Egyp. 
fan e nema has slili not managed 
to establish its own identity 
become a nailonal cinema evSn 


after 50 years of existence. Its si- 
tuation contrasts strongly with 
African cinema which, In only 20 
years and in very difficult condl- 

Weruity haS estabHabed 8uoh an 

The African cinema has been 
known ever slnoe Ousmane Sem- 
benea film appeared under the 
. of J , La Norfede'’. This Sene- 
galese director earned the praise 
or many critics and opened the 
doora for other African directors. 
Now names such as Traor6 and 

S0 ? 89a! ' Sauah Mel- 
0 A ’?® ola ' Suleiman Cissi 
?« d thfi la,e Oumarou 
of N| 8® r . with many others, 
are fuHy recognized and respected 
at international film festival^ 

We also cannot forget the Im- 
r ° ,e that A, S 0ria ' Tunisia 

P ’ aV u ln the African 

d^nr, h « su P h distinguished 

RWa R^hJ ?k if 1 kbdar Hasseina, 
Ammo ihrahlm Taakl, Abdellatlf 
r J HBai [ d Bonani, Suhell 

Bin Barakah and Ahmed Malnounl. 

nnriorn Eflypt,an cinema is now 

Saud^ArnW 8 ? r ' SiS - EV8n 8inCS 

thmuLif , S Opped advertising 
televisions, hundreds of 

dSUn d p rd f i ,m8 have been P r °- 

2J every year Just to 

through vldeo. eanS adrertlain ° 
Oh the other hand, the Egyptian 


film goers tend to favour geto* 
below standard comedies. M [ 
though the situation 8eems» J 
discouraging, the "youth on? 
which emerged In 1968, still sM 
gles to establish Itself. , 

This cinema, which is called 
bab" cinema In Arabic, 
the hybrid character of the^. 
tlan cinema and strives to wj 
new forma that harmonize wW" 
new content of the work. 

Among tho directors V 

•youth cinema we 
names aa Atlf Tayab. 
edi, Samear Self, Ah AWg^ ■ 

Muhamed Khan .vS iade»^ 
Said Marzouk, Ahmed BJJJp 

and few others who 

Egyptian audiences ^ 
something more worthjg 
the ‘opium cinema 
have been offered for 
country's cinema history- , . 
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light up 
your life! 



By Douglas J. Hood 
Spaclal to Tho Star 

A THING of present but undeflnud 
bwuty foretelling of things to 
mine. That is what tho Jordanian 
rock group MIRAGE is all about. 
Rising from a desoit landscnpo, 
Mir.igft is n promise, r promise of 
thu fulfillment of a dream that will 
■ (.ombine their Arab loots, and cul- 
ture with the influence of Wes lorn 
r&ck culture. 

MIRAGE, comprised of Najln 
Miiii.li ii, vocals, Wael Abu-Nuwar, 
koyliotirds nnd guitar, Klmlud Bay- 
y.it, drums and porcussion, and 
.Jamal Taher, bass, liavo huun 
jilriyino loiiethur as n group Imi 
onlyonu and a half years, yet they 
■if 1 ! rapidly rising in the ranks of 
luc.it itccliiim. They are Jordan's 
premier local .band, writing, com- 
posing and playing all of their own 
music. 

Thoir music is unique, even In an 
ngo whero It appears that all 
possible forms and styles have 
tison employed in the composi- 
tions, and presentation MIRAGE 
has succeeded in developing 
something which Is theirs alone. 

They feel that the bands which 
have most influenced their style 
are Pink Ftoyd and early Genesis 
releases, but far from copying 
ihese two renowned groups, they 
have incorporated the feel and 
style of their progressive rock 
style with the melodies and over- 
tones of traditional Arab folk mu- 
sic. 

A very good example of this 
combination is found In their mov- 
ing and Inspirational piece, "A Cry 
lor Justice" (Palestine). They em- 
ploy (he stirring rock beat ac- 
cented by the use of the bass 
drum, and the vocal technique po- 
pularized by Pink Floyd, while at 
ine same time using an almost 
haunting flute melody typical to 
Arab music. Ae a result, they have 
come up with an extremely pow- 
erful song which will move people 
regardless of whether or not they 

agree with the political tone of the 
song. 

JUi 5? di{lon to some very pow- 
nihi p 0Ce ® ,h 8y have composed 

£l.X! nber8 1 whlch flre slm P |e 
2K“ 8l ?n8 ol (heir feelings, of 
nS,.? 8 ; . {h8 re are love songs and 
Pf^reftecttonB on the state 

their lives, themes not uncom- 

EZZ* flroupl but th ®y claim 

mal lh eir Purpose Is different. 

their 8 nu?n!!lt m 5 bout th lB, what Is 
bemmo rpoae ' do *bey aspire to 
world ,a moua pop band 
W&SISV** else there! 
raacKl^J hav ® aspirations to 
the Arab EL J ,? r ? a J ni and 8ven 
esiabfiah ^°. r d ’ bL i l flrat we must 

want B £ a h£?i baae ' We don't 
One-Hlt wSK® 0ne of thB 
today's muS^ d rS so comm on on 
SnuSSfl ? cen , e - F lrat we’ll try 

then ihft h JJ.* CBl R roup of tons, 
releases aynulh? we 11 make a tow 
d an. In ^ iSHif ° ut8k, e of Jor- 

f ecelved favlijrahiuth 1, ,f they are 
win plan J ^? Prably th e maybe we 
the group^K* t0 u r to Promote 
taken 8t en'h» ^ h pba8B wl11 be 
0° produced hi» Sp ' t ? at way lf we 
fflieaaea U fSi| a t b,t> and subsequent 

1089 all 8 8UDnnr* matCh 11 W0 WOn,t 

hav9 an afSu*' we wil1 alr ®®by 
dates u 8 fo? fjJJp® whlch appre- 

fl hy hlie. "Thla i« a i we did beforB 
COm blnatlnn n » fl new are a, the 
music w|?h fl ° trad,tlon ®l local 
We and L.? pro ares8lve rock 
will wort? 'Wn£ ant t0 flnd out lf » 
®rta sake" Th ht n ,? Wi 11 18 art for 

£fr e aa°a e P0 r ? 
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MIRAGE: (Loft to right: ,Wael, Najla, Jamal and Khalod 


5ldor thomselvos a Progressive 
Rock group. Progressive rock con- 
veys a message, the lyrics gen- 
erally convey a story or a mean- 
ing. they are not just words, with a 
danceublo beat. 

So what do you expect at your 
concert? In tho western world a 
concert Is usually viewed as a 
giant dance, the ideal concert hall 
won't even have seats so that the 
fans can dance a! will. "We want 
people lo come to our concert and 
be so overpowered by our music 
that tlioy won't be able to dance. 
We want them to just want to sit 
thore and listen, if they are danc- 
ing they really aren't paying atten- 
tion to what we're saying, we hope 
that they'll just listen." 

About the concert, what are you 
planning? "Well, we have just 
received a complete new sound 
system from England, the people 
here In general, have not had the 
opportunity to experience a real 
concert, one with a really good 
sound system, in fact the kind of 


systom wo'vij just brought lu not 
evon available here. In addition, 
we plan having a very good light 
show to accompany the music. 
Wo had lights at our last concert, 
but In addition to those we've 
brought in some now ones. Wu 
also plan to make full use of the 
facilities of the Concord Clnornn 
(which Is whero the concort Is to 
bo hold) wo plan on having an ac 
companylng slide/picture show." 

All of tills is designed lo en- 
hance, not distract from. Their mu- 
sic concert promises lo be a very 
entertaninlng show. Their new 
sound system will put out a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 watts, but they said 
that they won’t be playing at lull 
volume in the confines of the 
theater. 

In addition to MIRAGE, there will 
be two guest musicians on stage 
as well. Sa'id Basoqa will be at the 
Keyboards, and Gerard Mouahado 
will be playing the lead guitar. 
When produoing in the studio, 


MIRAGE 

In Concert At 

Cinema Concord 

Theatre 

Thursday 30.1 

Friday 31.1 

Saturday 1 .2 

Sunday 2.2 

time at 3 .30pm 
tickets are 
available at 
cinema concord 
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Wael Abu-Nuwar on the keyboard 

MIRAGE plays all the parts, but a The concert begins on Thursday 
live concert necessitates suppoit- 30 January and it will last for four 
ing muslcllans. days. 


FURNISHED FLAT NEAR FIFTH 
CIRCLE 

Two bedroomed flat with its own entrance, garden, gar- 
age & telephone, centrally heated, fully carpeted, Ameri- 
can appliances. 

Call: 673166 


Amman « 
642043 


Optikos Jordan 

Jordun 

Intercontinental 
l Hotel 


Same Day Delivery 
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Moderate Prices 
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By Dr Ahmad Majdoubeh 

AMONG THE topics debated at 
the four-day literature conference 
hold at Yarmouk University fast 
October was the controversial 
question of literature and morality. 
Following the reading of a chall- 
enging paper on the Issue, there 
was a rathor heated, though frien- 
dly, discussion of not just tho pap- 
er's specific thesis Itself — which 
deprives literature of any positive 
role — but also, more generally, of 
literature's academic and univ- 
ersal functions. 

A split in the participants' views 
was obvious. Some felt that 
teaching literature at the college 
level is essential not simply be- 
cause the discipline already exists 
and a large number of students 
demands it, but because it fulfils 
important educational and moral 
needs. Others, some of whom 
have — significantly enough — 
been teaching literature for over 
twenty years, insisted that study > 
fng, and consequently teaching, 
literature is quite simply a bour- 
geois, and ultimately fruitless, ac- 
tivity. 

This, of coursn, is not Pm first 
time ttie quostimi has bijen raised: 
effectively from Plato (and oven 
before) till now. people have been 
constantly thinking nnd writing 
about it. And yet whilu t ha ques- 
tion itself remains the same and 
whilu the proposed answers, inoro 
or loss, echo each other, there 
has always been a certain justifi- 
cation and. consequently, even an 
advantage in invoking the matter. 
This Is certainly true, and particu- 
larly relevant, in our own age nnd 
at this particular stage in Jordan’s 
history. 

At n time when over 4.000 
students at Jordon '3 threo univ- 
ersities alone excluding those at 
the community colleges and the 
universities abroad, major in litera- 
ture, and at a time when the coun- 
try continues, as part of the over- 
all philosophy of development, to 
assess the value of its fundamen- 
tal programmes, among which the 
academic is an important one; it 
seems not only necessary, but 
even Inevitable, to raise (a) the 
general question of what students 
actually gain from studying litera- 
ture and (b) the more specific one 
regarding the role literature [earn- 
ing and teaching play In develop- 
ment. The answer to (b) depends 
on (a). 

Teaching literature, whether at 
college or before, is necessary for 
several reasons. First, since litera- 
ture is an integral part of one’s 
own culture, an acquaintance with 
it becomes, sociologically and an- 
thropologically speaking, an edu- 
cational necessity — for adequate 
knowledge of one's cultur is un- 
iversally recognized as fundamen- 
tal educational goal. Second, lit- 
erature, native as well as foreign, 
helps to greatly improve one’s 
linguistic performance. 
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Both of these functions — 
awareness of one's culture and 
mastery of its language — are 
also essential to the individual's 
effectiveness as a member in so- 
ciety. But the following more cru- 
cial functions need to be dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

The Ifrst Is related to how much 
(he teaching of literature affects 
the students' moral standards, an 
Issue which Is Indeed more coin- 

? iex than one may at first think, 
here Is no doubt that the great- 
est classics in literature contain 
valuable truth and that, with very 
few exceptions, each text has a 
moral statement — In some cases 
anti-moral as well — of some rol- 
evanco and Importance to us. 
Borne of Al-Mutannbbi's best 
fines, for example, are considered 
best precisely because of the mo- 
ral 'wisdom' they contain. 

Individual morality 

Moreover, a serious reading of a 
literary text does undoubtedly af- 
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Teaching Literature at 
College LevekThe moral and 
intellectual dimensions 
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feet our individual morality. Tho 
rending process, on tho ono hand, 
effects an interaction between tho 
roader and the text — for while 
reading we will inevitably be 
moved by the statement the text 
contains. Such an interaction re- 
flects itself in either an emotional 
response or. more importantly, an 
intellectual one. The reader, in the 
former case as much as the latter, 
is morally moved: pro or con 

But we Bhould emphasize, on 
the other hand, that the implica- 
tions of this interaction are differ- 
ent from what we generally ex- 
pect. "Affect is not synonymous to 
"instil" or ''plant." Quite frankly, I 
do not think that literature, espe- 
cially in our part of the world, can 
"provide" our college students 
with moral standards. True, in to- 
day's Western societies the case 
is different: Literature may In fact 
play a somewhat important role in 
immensely shaping, and some- 
times even creating, the Individ- 
ual's moral standards. 

As studies have shown, a signi- 
ficant majority of American stud- 
ents, for example, view the col- 
lege years as exploratory, not 
merely with regards to their fields 
of specialization, but in relation to 
their individual morality. At this 
level, the literary text may In effect 
function as a "source” for moral 
standards. And this accounts for 
the relatively large number of mo- 
ral conversions (as well as the 
widespread moral confusion) at 
American colleges. 

In our Arab societies, by con- 
trast. the situation i9 remarkably 
different. The ultimate source, al- 
most the one and only, for our mo- 
ral standards, whether we are 
conscious of H or not, Is religion. It 
lives with us In the family. In Ihe 
neighbourhood, at school, and at 
the university. By the lime our 
students come to college they 
therefore have already developed 
— even though they may not be 
Inteltectually aware of It — rather 
firm moral positions. And they ore 
fairly uncompromising regarding 
Ihese positions (even though, as 
will bo shown, their behaviour may 
at times run counter (0 their be- 
liefs). One has this or that moral 
standard, and it Is very rare, if any, 
that one moves from "Ihls” To 
'Thai’. 

For this reason, the leaching of 
literature at our colleges is not go- 




ing to convert the students mo- 
rally. And we should not pretend 
that it either does or ought to. The 
fact that we come across a text 
which greatly moves us (say a few 
lines from Shawql) and adopt It 
and recite it enthusiastically on 
occasion is no indication that this 
text has created a moral Inside us. 
Rather, our adoption and recital of 
it signify that we find in it the best 
expression of a moral we all ready 
have. Thus, what ultimately chan- 
ges when we read a text is not the 
moral per se, but our expression 
ot it. 

Is teaching literature then, in 
this particular respect, simply a 
waste of time end effort? Far from 
it. for literature plays the important 
role of fostering and strengthening 
individual morality. As Zola once 
remarked, literature is "morality in 
action." In other words, seeing 
one's moral standards shared and 
sometimes even challenged, in a 
text Is undoubtedly very reward- 
ing. Quite often, we believe In cer- 
tain moral standards but because 
of the prevalence of counter mo- 
rality among peers or even ln*so- 
ciety at large, we shy away from 
expressing them or. In some ex- 
treme cases, from admitting their 
existence even to ourselves. 
Reading a text therefore which 
dramatically propounds these 
same morals will undeniably 
strengthen our belief In them and, 
more significantly, encourage us 
to assert them more openly and 
confidently. 

This Is really Important, for, 
paradoxically enough, while most 
of our students, and citizens more 
generally, hove somewhat firm 
moral beliefs, those belters, be- 
causo of the aforementioned 
direct or indirect counter peer and 
social pressure, do not necess- 
arily control or govern external be- 
haviour, This unheallhy phenome- 
non calls Indeed for much con- 
cern. Therefore, by reinforcing In- 
dividual morality, which ought to 
be made a top priority In teaching 
not only religion and literature but 
also the humanities and social 
sciences, we should begin to eli- 
minate this phenomenon and over- 
come Ihe problematic paradox. 

The Intellectual 

Literature's second important 


function, which is at present even 
more crucial than the first, Is the 
■ intellectual. Most readers are 
aware of the lack of Intellectual 
stimulation for our children and 
grownups alike. As a matter of 
fact, our educational institutions, 
the Informal as much as the for- 
mal, are almost anti-intellectual. 
Very few families encourage their 
children to think. In some families 
children are literally shut up. They 
cannot express their opinion, can- 
not ask questions, and are some- 
Imes even deprived of the right to 
ta JJS t F °f most families, the good 
child Is not the one who questions 
or argues a point, but the one who 
simply accepts and obeys. 

The same unfortunate situation 
prevails In our schools. There Is no 
doubt that our formal educational 
system has improved a great deal, 
but when it comes to developing 
he students' Intellectual abilities It 
is still lagging behind. Our schools 
quite Bimply, though Inadvertently, 

?h?rS?i UraQ Tu creative a "d critical 
thinking. The good student Is the 

°" e who memorizes the text, not 
who truly comprehends It: who 
repeats the teacher’s words ver- 
batim, not who expresses his own 
undemanding of them; who gives 

fnLiW! i anBwer - who intell- 
igently ventures a differnt one. 

TJe student Is in no better si- 
tuation among his peers. Like the 
family and the school, the clique 
fowl? at intellectual activities 
The serious" person, who hap- 
pens to like reading books or talk- 
ing about Important Issues ra- 
tionally and Intelligently, Is consid- 
ered at best a bore and a nuisan- 
CO. 

JJte no J Notched this some- 
what dismal picture to be critical 
° f ° ur , educations systems, but 
ather to point to the crucial area 
to which university education 
<! n Q reat Pert) be directed, 
IS, th ? ir ffi° rtant rote literature 

5 thl3 reapect B,nce the 
SlitS ?!? 90 years d0 not m ake 

US ? 0 tha learner’s In- 
teltectual abilities, the college 

the i ai ?? t0 com Pensate 

the student doubly for this loss. 

J452S" W .not be the only 
dtscIpHne to contribute greatly to 
this goal, but it certainly is unique 


in the nature and scone niit. 
teHectuat challenge, lil- 
ies. especially our contempt 
place great emphasis onXE • 
er s mental response ( 8 ) t 0 
J They emphasize that literary £ 

1 are "° lQ nger seen to have r 
A meanng, but a multiplier- 
meanings; and It is the r ea L 
* •? a,r| ve at as many ^ 
ible through as many angles^, 
approaches as available. Such, 
posmon poses a special Intel*/ ■ 
tual challenge to the reader v- 
demands of the mind a greater t' 
fort In attempting to deten* 
those meanings. 

This la especially significant, b 
the ultimate benefit the aiuder 
gets from studying literature', 
clearly not the information or= 
amasses, but the mental exerciu' 
Just as jogging aims to deve^f 
the physical muscles and create s 
healthy body, so does the literar, 
text: It also develops the Intellec- 
tual muscles and creates a he* 
thy mind. And Indeed wa do k 
want to graduate human "eneyft 
paedias," students who are go i: 
at storing knowledge, but rati* 
citizens with sharp minds vfr: 
know where to find knowledc 
and. more importantly, how af.; 
when to use it. As I keep tellings' 
students. In a couple of years the. 
may forget the plot of Moby-Oc 
or To Whom the Bell Tolls, t-. 
they will never lose the intelleck- 
■’sklll" they have developed. 

This last point brings us to fi 
relationship between literature ar: 
development. Quite briefly, fi 
teaching of literature at our unv 
erslties alms to (and If it still doe 
not, ought to) provide the sludr 
wlth a "skill" more Important a-; 

1 effective than all of the technfe 
1 skills he may develop elsewhere.' 1 
1 Is indeed the Intellectual skill, r: 
j the technical, which plays the*- 
1 clsive role In development in fri- 
end. 

Yes, our students need all tfc 
technical training they can ge? 
they need to be thoroughly lam- 
llarlzed with the most soph* 
tlcated and advanced technofog) 
And to say the truth, the govw 
ment has been diligently and ad- 
mirably doing all It can to confr-: 
bute to this end. Our Wghff 
academic Institutions, also, teatf 
the best there is In Engineering 
Computer Science, and Industni 
Design. 

But technical training Is notte : 
crucial factor in development. 
erwlse, why do our highly quafije 
computer specialists, for exafflf* 
make mistakes left and right InW 
computerized telephone bWs.eft- 
trfclty bills, registration cour« 
sheets at colleges, etc? Why 
not our industrial designers ■* 
engineers put together, lei 
truly design and manufacture, ■ 
kerosene heater that doea & 
leak? Why cannot our trance*' 
gineers make up their minds 
traffic direction In downtown APy 
man, Zarqa, and Irbld? ’■ 

Does the solution He 
technical training? Not quite. 1 
real obstacles to development'!- 
I.e. vexing bureaucracy; P ro , ' 

nal carelessness; individual InJ ' 
clency, irresponsibility. * , 
absent-mindedness — 
tom moral and Intellectual. Mwji 
the projects we Implement anfl - 
services we offer do no! live {J: f 
our expectations because wjjj- 
carrying them out are not. lo P^ i 
politely, morally and Intellect^! 
qualified. • 

If therefore we want our cM-JJ r 
to contribute efficiently. ( \ 
slbly, and positively 
his/her own field, we 
to address the real causes 0 . | 
obstacles. Quite simply, JiJ® . ^ ; 
tlon lies not in more teehnWJ- 
moral and Intellectual aducet . 
is precisely this type J fJJ-j. 

tlonal that literature can bes v , . 
vide. 

Dr Ahmad Majdoubeh is 
istant Professor In the 
Language Department * 
Yarmouk University, Irbio- 
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JORDANIAN THEATRE has not 
been able up till now to make Its 
oresencs felt either within the po- 
. nular or within the cultural circles. 
Of all the arts and other cultural 
activities, the theatre remains the 
most isolated and most endan- 
gered of all cultural funtlons In 
Jordan. Of course the theatre is 
not Ihe only form of artistic ex- 
pression that is suffering In our 
country. The whole literary and 
artistic establishment is feeling 
Ihe brunt of popular apathy and 
official disinterestedness. But the 
theatrical movement is taking the 
largest share of failure and the 
highest dose of bad luck. It Is our 
purpose, therefore, to highlight 
some of the problems that face 
the theatrical movement In Jordan, 
with the hope that this exposition 
of the sad state of our theatre Is 
somehow going to contribute to its 
advancement, or at least to draw 
-.people's attention to this constant 
deterioration of our theatrical 
movement. 

One of the most curious facts 
about the theatre In Jordan Is that 
It is the most depressed of all 
national theatres In the Arab 
world. Syria. Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq 
and even Kuwait all enjoy a thriv- 
ing and popular theatrical movem- 
ent. In all of these countries, the 
theatre has managed to hold a 
commending position within the 
hearts and minds of many people. 
Neither TV nor the cinema can 
even dare to compete with a 
(good) play that Is being shown 
live on any of the theatres In these 
countries. But, here in Jordan, it Is 
a totally different case. 

Failure 

Failure seems to be the distin- 
guishing trait of both serious and 
entertainment theatres. The pro- 
duction of any play is a high-risk 
activity In Jordan, and If the pro- 
ducer ends up (even) after the 
curtain of the last show falls 
down, he can count hie blesslngsl 
Many people who have tried to 
diagnose this peculiar phenome- 
non, came up with this argument 
as a likely solution for the riddle of 
theatrical failure in Jordan, when 
he theatre In neighbouring coun- 
ts seems to be doing well. TV, 

the main culprit. The 
fad that TV was introduced in Jor- 
55? ?* Bver Y eady stage has con- 
failure of the thea- 

IIrom n ,i an - ™ haB dealt 'the 
aromatic movement a paralyzing 

fckfore this movement had 
jWrtenlty to dig roots, as It 
K; j n People’s hearts and 

K ih B n ih an . y other Arab coun - 
SM? tfl Qatre was at one point 

enhanro 0U ? of aeriou8 cultural 
tahvE n ! n ’ ? r populBr anter- 
? hen 17 waa ,ntr °- 
DOSSlhla Btafle 14 WQa n0t 

la* «!!? i 0r threaten a popu- 
theatra Wed - medlu rn like the. 

‘ ) «^t a dta 0 ii role .? f Tv has "O' 
a deali ng the paralyzing 



A Jordanian group performs at the Jeraeh Festival 

The crisis of 


Jordanian theatre 


blow to dramatic life In Its infancy, 
but rather continued to have a ne- 
gative Impact on the theatrical 
movement in various ways. Play- 
wrights, or drama writes, are 
tempted in several ways to write 
their scripts for TV rather than for 
the theatre. Actors are also drawn 
to act on TV plays and reap high 
financial benefits, and the pres- 
tigeous benefit of constant expo- 
sure to go with It. Many serious 
and dedicated artists have fallen 
out of favour among colleagues 
and fans in the cultural establish- 
ment for selling their talents out 
so cheaply for the sake of TV. 

It Is, of course, quite easy to 
pick on actors or artists who stop 
working for the theatre, and de- 
cide, instead, to devote their 
professional life to TV work. But 
we might end-up being more sym- 
pathetic if we just hear some of 
the stories of human suffering that 
theatre actors have to tell. Many 
able and respectable artists have 


either fallen sick or become In- 
jured as a result of their work on 
Btage. But in all cases, they have 
been left to suffer alone or die 
alone, with nobody around to ex- 
tend a helping hand or even to ex- 
press sympathy. So, before blam- 
ing these artists for rising up to do 


something for their families, we 
should ask ourselves what have 
we done for them. We should also 
ask the official departments and 
the private sector about the extent 
of their contribution to the ad- 
vancement of theatrical life in Jor- 
dan. 


By Dr Nabil El-Sharif 


The theatre, in other words, 
does not grow out of the blue, and 
does not thrive out of nowhere. If 
nothing is being done to encour- 
age actors and playwrights to 
work for the theatre, we should 
not be surprised at this far from 
satisfactory state of Jordanian 
theatre. 

TV has not only tempted actors 
and playwrights away from the 
theatre, but has also won a large 
number of the population to its en- 
chanted realms. The audience in 
Jordan would rather see a movie 
or a play on TV In the privacy of 
their own homes, and a large por- 
tion of this viewing audience 
would not think even for a moment 
to go and watch live play that Is 
being shown on stage. Public 
re-education as to the Importance 
of the theatre is, therefore one of 
the areas that have to be tackled 


if we are interested in upgrading 
the quality of our nationl theatre. 

Crisis of Identity 

As it stands now, our theatre 
also suffers from an acute crisis 
of identity. Jordanian theatre has 
always rightly identified itself with 
Arab theatre. And we are in 
agreement that it should do so. 
But Jordanian theatre should also 
look for its distinctive national 
characteristics. The Egyptian 
theatre, for instance, is part and 
parcel of the (main -stream) Arab 
theatre, but it also tackles issues 
and concerns that are specifically 
Egyptian. 

If Jordanian theatre is to emu- 
late the highly successful Egyp- 
tian theatre, it will have to tackle 
Issues that concern all Arabs, but 
It will also have to devote the 
greatest time delving into Its own 
national psyche, and bringing up 
the concerns and Interests of the 
Jordanian viewing public. 

Language 

Another dimension of our thea- 
tre's crisis of identity revolves 
around the issue of language. Our 
script writers have always been 
puzzled and confused as to which 
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dialect or language to choose. 
Very often, they have to either 
choose to write their prays In 
classical Arabic or in the Jorda- 
nian dialect. Both options, how- 
ever. have their pitlalis and short- 
comings. If thoy were to choose 
the Jordanian dialect then they 
run the risk of breaking new 
grounds, and become easy targets 
for some die-hard classicists who 
are not even ready to give dialects 
the slightest chance to prove 
themselves artistically. And if they 
choose the classical Arabic langu- 
age as medium for their plays, 
then they run the risk of alienating 
their audience who might not even 
be familiar with the deeper shades 
of the classical Arabic language. 
And since it is not our intention 
here to suggest remedies for the 
problems of Jordanian theatre, but 
rather to expose these problems, 
we can only suggest as a way out 
of the language problem that dra- 
matists and playwrights should 
first agree among themselves on 
this issue, nnd then present them- 
selves to the public as a unified 
block with uni tod attitudes and 
firm beliefs. And it is my conten- 
tion that the public will ultimately 
rospect nnd then embrace what- 
ever the dramatists themselves 
agree upon. 

Many Jordanian playwrights 
have resorted to translations of 
famous works from other lan- 
guages to make up for Ihe inaval- 
labillty of original ideas. But these 
translations are often done by 
hack or third-rate writers who do 
not fully know the rules of either 
Arabic or the text's original langu- 
age. The outcome of this activity 
is no less than a catastrophe in 
many cases. A national board, 
therefore, should be set-up to 
oversee this activity of translating 
texts from foreign languages to 
ensure that the texts are fit to be 
translated in the first place, and to 
guide Ihe translator along in the 
tedious and risky task ot transla- 
tion. Kuwait University, for in- 
stance, has such a board that is 
doing a good job of translating 
plays In a professional and highly 
respectable Fashion. Our universi- 
ties are equipped to carry out 
such a task, and all they need is 
some encouragement and some 
financial aid to do this task. 

The uncontrolled activity of 
translation from foreign languages 
or adaptation from other Arab 
theatres is threatening the very 
identity of our national theatre. A 
Jordanian critic summed up the 
crisis of Jordanian theatre by say- 
ing, albeit sarcastically, that our 
theatre has too much (hamburger) 
and very little Z’atar or thyme 
which is a popular national food In 
Jordan and Palestine! What this 
critic is implying, however, is clear 
for adaptations and translations 
will never create a successful 
national theatre, just like hambur- 
ger will always be a (foreign) food 
even though new fast-food chains 
are opening up very rapidly In our 
country I 
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Israeli air raids 


ISRAEL'S AIR raids against Palestinian refugee camps on Wednesday were 
not, as Israeli claimed, directed against "terrorist” bases In South Lebanon. The 
real target was hundreds of miles away from the two refugee camps. It was 
here In Amman. Israel wanted to destroy the Jordanlan-Palestinlan dialogue. 

Some months ago when Hl9 Majesty King Hussein was visiting the United 
States and seeking to persuade the Americans of accepting the PLO and re- 
cognize Its role in the making of peace. Israel aimed at shattering away any 
signs of Palestinian moderation. So Israeli warplanes attacked the PLO head- 
quarters in Tunis and Invited Palestinian militant reaction. We all know the chain 
of reactions which followed. 

But we think Israel’s bet Is on the wrong number. If Israel is aiming at dis- 
banding the Palestlnian-Jordanlan meetlnggs then it must be really frightened 
of what such meetings might bring out. A Palestinian recognition of Resolutions 
242 and 338 at this Juncture will put the Israeli government between a stone 
and a hard place. This Is surely not the time for Israel to face another inter- 
national outcry demanding a kind response to the Palestinian gesture. 

At any rate, the Israeli air attack will not only affect the current peace efforts 
but will also damage the US image and Its role In the region. For how can the 
United States claim that it is interested in maintaining peace in the region when 
Israeli Jets contribute to the widening of the conflicts and to the Increasing of 
tension. 

The Israeli method of playing with the Palestinian emotion will not work out 
this time It seems. Israel’s aims are clear and it would be an act of defeating the 
purpose if the PLO command allowed the Israeli Incursions to disrupt an al- 
ready warm peaceful process. The defenders of peace In the region will have to 
bear some sacrifices If the precious goal of peace is to be achieved. The prota- 
gonists of war will find that their plots and provocations have failed If the peace 
camp sticks together. 

Don’t blame Jordan 

Israel’s accusation on Wednesday of Jordan for the killing of two Israeli soldiers 
; on the occupied West Bank by a' Palestinian fighter is nothing but the same old 
. song which has been on the air very often since Jordan and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation moved together towards achieving peace in (he Middle 
East. 

For this sort of attacks by the resistance forces none other than Israel Is 
responsible as the attacks are the results of frustration and It would only conti- 
nue spontaneously so long as the Indigenous people are denied their rlgnts and 
homeland. . 

■ Jordan has always been at the forei -front for negotiations which could le$d to 
a just end comprehensive peace. Its approach In this direction was evident from 
the day the Palestine National Council conference was allowed to be held In 
Amman and the subsequent 11 February accord. 

The country's stand Is therefore clear to the entire world that It wants peace 
In. the region. Jordan's rapproachement with Syria and Its close association 
with the Palestine Liberation Organisation, the main parties of the Arab-tsraell 
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Arab blood 


Jalal Rlfal' 


Reagan and sanctions 
against Libya 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 


1 Traveller s 

^notebook (1) 

j. The way we are 

1 : to 8E able to escape from the Arab world 
K t breather Is indeed a blessing to thank 
r r‘ God (or. In my Job.l could go completely mad 
l ; Ji a i| 0W ed myself to sink In the trivialities of 
r,! metvday political, social and economic 
ill 1 styles and traditions of this region. To ex- 
it olain the inexplicable, and Justify the unwar- 
F.- [gated, is a task only a suicidal prophet — 
i ore of those prophets whom even the Holy 
tlhti: goo* forgets to mention — would dare to 
tackle. 

The first Indication that you have left the 
* Arab domain Is the fact that your humanity 
r Is struck with life and your soul with spirit. 
: You discover that life and the whole world 
> do not revolve around the Arabs, as we 
- have been brought up to think, but that 
j (here are so many nations which deserve to 
i think ao about themselves — and rightly so. 


"My brother and I against my coualn; my cousin and I against the atianjw" 


THIS OLD Arab proverb was forgotten by 
President Reagan and his closest advisers 
(If they ever heard of It) In their first reaction 
to the atrocious terrorist bombings at the 
Rome and Vienna airports. Forgotten surely 
by Secretary George Shultz who made 
himself the military advocate, and by such 
extremists as Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum, Demoorat of Ohio, who wants to ass- 
assinate President Qadhail. 

What they all forgot (and moat of the US 
press too), was that there was a reason for 
the crime — that It was not Just a vicious 
act but was meant to serve the cause of oc- 
cupied Palestine; that the terrorists, the 
Palestinians, Qadhafl, the Egyptians, the 
Jordanians, the 3yrlans end the Saudis are 
all Arabs; and that these Arabs, linked by 
the Arab League, tend to hang together, 
especially for the Palestinian cause. 

Now wiser counsel has prevailed and Pre- 
sident Reagan, confronted by unanimous 
Arab and European opposition to hie first 
threats, has backtracked. He may have re- 
flected on misbegotten US efforts to persu- 
ade Europeans to baok US moves to 


prevent construction of an oil pipeline from will not sell arms to Libya. 

Siberia to Europe. Or he may nave oonsld- Unfnrtunatelv Arabists a 

ered that tha Israeli reprisal raid against in Reagan's Washington. But Honed 
PLO headquartera In Tunis took many In- ^oZ faa^ tha Pfaalciar-'- -- 
nocent lives and certainly did the nance 1 ...m .u.t u th 


•HUB Schmidt * But being away from the Arab world — 

- - ■ even by physical forces of lands, rivers 

oceans and cultures — seems not to deter 
ly cousin and I against the atnngtt" ■' the poisons' of the Arab world from slipping 

•: through to contaminate other cultures. I was 
: shocked to find that even in the faraway 

do any good, but which will probably rti; J T ? ip0i ‘ Ta, '5 ,a 2' n ,t W v °* Qacf ^ a ,li 8 . 

the US In opposition to the whole to " jnlsadven ures and South Yemen a tribal 
world - ffiudmg along with Hobelka a defection and 

_ ’ , , •: East Beirut car blast have all occupied the 

The US economic boycott olUbyaHr? front page of the dally China Post. The edl- 
etheless, very severe. Not only will now tors of the paper appeared to know very 
to or purchases from Libya be permJIMH * side about the issues and their back- 
us financial Institutions will freeze U|> grounds, but they were sure that the Middle 
assets amounting to about $400 m . Eesl remains the best plot of land where 
The last time this wbb done It was lie* om can reap the most sensational news, 
for action by state-supported terrorist** ... 
took hostage the entire staff of the Mr ' 
can embassy. 

The State Department Is asking Ewotf". 
nations not to take over economorod^ 
cated by Americans. But this Is probatyl; 
much to expect. About one thousand**;- 
can technicians man the petroleum 
and are well-paid (about $90,000 ijli 
and well — treated. They ere evenijj-, 
to send home a large part of their taw*; 
they want to. And there are a numbercW. 
tlsh, Frenoh, German and Italian teews*. , 
who are Itching to take over. • 

The only concession to 
Europeans who are deeply fflmeinwrj'.,- 
Libyan economy le that the Italians W*- : . 


-V -f‘- ^ \i , 
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II not sell arms to Libya. . i ^NELAST hope’ for peace In Lebanon Is 
1 inwiimoidiu ArohifltR are not h W^:2 n ? n8 ™ nfl ‘ Th ' agreement that was signed 
SSSn But KS N to Damascus between the lead- 
S» »reo major milltlaa did not 


Attacks on Al-Aqsa Mosque 


To the editor 


t0 profane Al-Aqea Mosque are not the first 

and more aKL A0 On ? 08 ,6ra0, '■•■W oooupylng Palestine, we ehouW Mg 
aiia. mare acts of aaoresalnn Bfioinof tn«a all nVhnr P* 4 
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By Osama El-Sherlf 




To find that 4 out of 7 leading articles 
dealt with the Arab world In a newspaper 
more than 6,000 kilometres away from 
home Is very flattering. The Arabs remain 
the centre of news — bad news. 

The Libyan Colonel and his ‘romance 1 
with the United Slates puzzled many in the 
Far East. Who 18 he and what do we, the 
Arabs, feel about him? is he a madman or a 
genius ...or both? A revolutionary, as he 
claims, or a simple case of ego worship. I 
had no answer for I myself wondered about 
the nature of Qadhafl and he never ceases 
to amaze me. My Chinese friends felt 
amused at the adventures of the colonel 
and at the United States’ inability to contain 
him — until now. The Chinese also find the 
Lebanese war an equally interesting issue 
of conversation. They cannot make them- 
selves understand why such a small coun- 
try would go to the extent of destroying it- 
self and its chances of survival In such a 
harsh world for nothing. I also felt I was not 
supplying good answers probably because 
there aren't any. But what tops all other 
topics is the Iran-lraq war. No justifications 
would quench their thirst and satisfy their 
curlousity. To them, the case of two coun- 
tries wiping out their wealth, power and 
thousands of young men is running against 
the logic of living and statehood. 

But the moat embarrassing question for 
me was the case of South Yemen. It was a 
typical South Yemen episode; a state of 
mind which the Yemenis like to experience 


process a lot of harm. Or It may have been ^ a™h It Is * m n aemayel. And the Pre- 

Tnatlnct; President Reagan’s Instincts are q*SiJ h thS? ifl r thfl P a?ranaer, andM^' SK 8 ejection of the peace accord In 
olten right. nation Into one of lta 

30 the Reagan Adm, natation I. confining STA? SmtSS** >■ TySars" 

" ,,| l *° ““ 8anotos ' * htoh * "S «• "Prt— ,or ,srr0rla,B t->' accord j: waa signed by Neblh 

- iSjnj* of the Muslim Amal militia. Wa- 

v h J! n r. att ' l0ader of the Progressive 9o- 
‘ h ‘ STn Party and E,le Hobelka, the Chlel of 

r^ 6 r ? 3tian Lebanese forces, waa ex- 
l-'iiEr I? r 2 celve the backing of the pre- 


corifllct have sincq been unpalatable to the Zionist. The intermittent accusation 
of Jordan of harbouring Palastinaln ffghtere and eoon are thd dear Indloajlons 
of Israeli bitter feelings. 

. The ineftla experlenced by the Israeli military machine alnca lts wlthdrawal 
from Lebanon fa prompting It to conquer Israel's neighbours. If ft attacks Jordan: 
then It will . be a suicidal act as Jordan tfie peace loving country In. the region; 
Would not be alone and will defend Its territory from further aggression. '■ =■' 

i ' Tharefors, if the Arab land occupied In the past are relurhed.then there won't 
be any attacks and all In the region coOW Uve In peace and prosperity , 


and mare ■ ,acaai oooupymg uemayers aversion to ac- 

PalestSe ■ BQai ? 8t Al-Aqsa Mosque and all oH» Dept Peace agreement on the ground 

md 18 that WB > 1 mean Arabs, rales hell *** 1 Me .too many concessions to 

fait aoatSbil 0£rts of ^SQresslon while we have already liJS 11 ) ^Muslims, has split the Le- 

rait apqoiTiptt of tareeH occupation of the Intlre Palestine. . * torQes W by Ella Hobelka. 


every five or ten years. But how can 1 ex- 
plain this to people who In less than three 
decades have managed to build one of East 
Asia's strongest economic citadels and 
have created a country which the whole 
world deals with and respects. 

So instead of asking questions about the 
miracles of East Asian countries, I found 
myself answering questions about the Mid- 
dle East, this bizarre part of the globe which 
refuses to follow the more rational course 
of history which is nation building. I lost all 
sense of proportion as I stumbled with 
questions and Inquiries to which I had no 
answers. So after I had said all 1 had, I 
would withdraw and think deeply with an In- 
jured heart of the lost pride of my people. 

The laymen know only that the Middle 
East Is a dangerous place to be, while the 
experienced politicians lend to show some 
sympathy whenever the issue of the Middle 
East comes up. They claim that they do 
understand. But l can sense that they don’t 
and why should I blame them when i myself 
am confused. 

I failed to teach anyone something about 
my own world. But I learned much about 
theirs. There was something to learn in the 
Far East, which is sometimes beset by wars 
and tension. But one can spend his whole 
life savouring the Chinese character at work 
and search to explain its genuine strife to 
reach the goat of becoming strong and in- 
dependent. 



‘Last Hope’ fades 


without the approval of the cabinet, also 
proved futile. Syria which has brought the 
warring factions together Is determined to 
keep the pact alive. 

Its Influence on the majority of the people 
In Lebanon might contribute much to the 
planned ouster of President Gemayel. 

it Is unfortunate that even after 11 years 
of fighting Lebanon’s leaders fall to under- 
stand that cannons cannot bring reconcmte- 
tlon In the country. 

The religious feuds have made the coun- 
try a ghost nation. A political reconciliation 
between the major and minor fragments of 
the population should have to be achieved 
without the help of the guns. But for that 
the power sharing should be based on the 
present population ratio of the various reli- 
gions in the country. The pririetlans were 
given the presidency In early 1920s by the 


!? r 2F elve th® backing of the pre- 
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•ESmS 0 ?* hav0 averted the present crisis 
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Par *y leaders to accept the 
% that was reached after 
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French. That was because then they ware 
the majority In Lebanon. But the situation 
has changed and hence the consitution 
needs to be changed, to accommodate the 
demands of the majority. 

If the Lebanese leaders succeed in draw- 
ing up a constitution which could provide 
the country with a democratic base, the 
problem In Lebanon could be easily solved. 
The people should be given the opportunity 
to elect their representatives through free 
and fair elections to determine which of the 
religions or political parties enjoy the moat 
support. Whoever may emerge victorious 
with the majority votes should rule and that 
could help end the turmoil for ever.. Other- 
wise, the militias in Lebanon will have to rule 
the regions where they are predominant — 
cantonlzation would be the result. Such si- 
tuations In the past Invited and still Invite 
foreign powers Into the country. 


I .lAkii t: 


Uganda: 
Bloody events 

THE EAST African nation of Uganda Is 
on the brink of collapse as govern- 
ment troops have lost to the rebel for- 
ces of the National Resistance Army 
(NRA) in the battle for the control of 
the capital Kampala. Since 1B71 
when Idf Amin overthrew the civilian 
administration of Milton Obote, Ugan- 
da’s history has been a chequered 
one. 

Idi Amin had run a government ao 
ruthless that a few Ugandans today 
would like to be reminded about It. 
Violence, murder and massacre were 
almost Institutionalized In the period 
between 1971-1979 when Amin was 
overthrown by Ugandan rebels sup- 
ported by Tanzanian forces. The 
interim administration prepared the 
grounds for general elections and a 
return to civilian rule. 

Milton Obote's party won the elec- 
tions and ao he came back to power. 
Obote ’ b Immediate efforts at achiev- 
ing a national reconciliation were un- 
successful as the country waa so 
much divided. Therefore, there waa 
continuous violence all over the coun- 
try. In the wake of these troubles, the 
National Resistance Army was 
formed. At the beginning, Obote 
underestimated the strength of the 
resistance and the effects of Its ac- 
tivities on the people. 

With the passage of time, the NRA 
worked Its way up the ladder and 
soon came to be recognized by the 
people. Life In Uganda became very 
insecure as day In and out, there were 
reports of massacres and random cla- 
shes. The government as It were,trled 
to contain the resistance with equal 
force, which unfortunately worsened 
the situation. Meanwhile the morale 
of the government troops was getting 
lower and lower. 

In April, 198S the military again 
took over power and once more 
Obote was kicked out. General Tito 
Okello who assumed power thought 
he could bring some relief to Ugan- 
dans by working to end the violence. 
In the country. He quickly agreed to 
the sharing of power with the leaders 
of the NRA. The two parties signed a 
peace accord five weeke ago In Nai- 
robi, Kenya, but this proved abortive 
— almost at the same time it wae be 
Ing signed. 

Now, the resistance forces are In 
full control of Kampala and the gov- 
ernment troops are reported to be 
fleeing-. In their retreat the troops are 
committing atrocities. One report In 
the week said the government sol- 
diers either shot civilians or cut their 
throats. There seems to be no way by 
which the government soldiers can 
beat back the rebels because, there la 
no more discipline, within their ranks. 

If the NRA gets overall control of 
the country, It will mean an overthrow 
of the Okello military government. 
This will also lead to another pro- 
tracted buah war aB the government 
troops are Still armed and will still be 
offering resistance to whoever la In 
power. 

: All these bloody events do not. au- 
gur well, for the future of Uganda, 
once a prosperous and still potentially 
a rich country. Whither the laadera of 
the country : are drifting, no one 
knows, but whether to the East, West, 
North or. South, they should bear in 
mind that there are children In the 
country whose future must ba cared 
for*' • 
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The situation in Occupied Jer- 
usalem 


AL-FAJR newspaper of Abu Dhabi asserts 
that defence of Jerusalem can never be 
undertaken by a committee and that the 
task Is connected with the availability of ef- 
ficient Arab-Muslim effort. It says King 
Hessen of Morocco, who chaired the meet- 
ing of Al-Quds committee in Marakesh last 
week, was aware of this tact and his ad- 
dress contained the main causes which 
threaten the Arab and Islamic identity of the 
holy city. 

"The Moroccan monarch field Arab and 
Muslim states responsible for recent tragic 
events in occupied Jerusalem because they 
huvtt f.iilod to mobilize their potentials for 
the sacred cause of Jerusalem Ho urged 
thorn to give Jerusalem top priority and 
place Hit* ifjiruo abovu all considerations" 
Al-Fajr notes. 

it rails for o i ilck and punitive response to 
Kuifl Hans an 5 . appeal anil asks that Mui 
issue of Jerusalem he given utmost alien 
tion. 


South Yemen 


The* Kuwait newspaper Al-Slyassa ex- 
presses deep concern over fighting in South 
Yemen, saying that it could develop into a 
civil war which may lust long. It says an 
evidence on the possibility of tho fighting 
turning into a civil war is the nbsoncu of tho 
legitimate leadership and tho apparent inef- 
fectiveness of its role in South Yemen's 
bloody events. 

“In the absence? of the legitimate leader- 
ship. the ambitions of those seeking power 
heighten end under such circumstances, 
each believes thal he has the right to ass- 
ume power ', remarks the Kuwaiti paper 

it goes on to say that no ana has so tar 
bean able to gain full control, thus opening 
the way lor more fighting that may last for 
years. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, Al-Ra’i Af- 
A'am says that the fighting in South Yemen 
has been going on because it is no longer 
confined to rival political factions but has 
expanded to include various South Yemeni 
tribes. It says the bloodshed wifi not stop 
soon and the massacres may continue even 
if the victorious party tries to put an and to 
the fighting. 

The paper holds the Soviets responsible 
for the South Yemeni dilemma, saying that 
they could not have been surprised by the 
bloody events because they are well- 
informed about all details of the situation in 
that Arab country, ft says there are other 
accomplices in the conspiracy which aimed 
at depleting Aden's resources or whai is left 
. of these resources. 

It concludes by- calling on Gulf slates to 
take quick steps to contain the explosion 
because Its effects will In one way or 
another reach all states in the reQion and 
open a new front parallel in intensity to the 
Iren -Iraq conflfct. 

The US-Llbyan tension 

AI-Ra'l Al-A'am newspaper urges Ameri- 
ca’s- Iriends to settle the US-Ubyan crisis 
because If it is not quickly contained, it 
could lead to devastating consequences on- 
gulfing perhaps the whole region. It says 
there ore several Arab countries on good 
terms with the United States and onpable of 
Influencing Washington and curbing its milit- 
ary push. 

Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, says the 
1>S naval exercises off the Libyan coast 
came Immediately after the US envoy to Eu- 
rope Whitehead had tailed to convince tho 
; US 'European allies of participating in im- 
posing economic measures against Libya, tt 
adds that the United States seems un- 
concerned about the serious repurcusslohs 
which could ensue from its provocative na- 
val exorcises and which may turn the Medit- 
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Pleaso has the name 
of Hatim El Taf' 
become Hatim the 
Yemenllti 
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10,000 Yemenis 
dead in to days 



Al-Anhtin 


fwuiH'.in into <1 h.illleiirniini.l involving tho 
two mi(>i u(Ki worst. 

Al-Arob, another Qatari newspaper, ex- 
presses the view that tho US exercises and 
other military measures could be part of a 
show of strength in a desperate attempt to 
save face. But the paper warns against tho 
consequences of the American provoca- 
tions, snying that they may carry a spark 
which could turn the whole region Into t\ de- 
vastating blaze. Tho US provocations, the 
paper adds, could also bn usod as a 
cover-up o( an Israeli aggression against an 
Arab country. 


The US veto against Lebanon 

The Qatari English-language newspaper 
The Gulf Times says il was not surprised 
by the US veto against a UN Security Coun- 
cil resolution condemning Israeli aggress- 
ions on South Lebanon. It adds that after 


100,000 Le banese 
dead In' 10 years 




solving disputes among peoples and gov- 
ernments who struggled hard and long for 
the working out of clear and abiding laws 
for solving such disputes in accordance 
with provisions of the UN Charter. 

"Whatever the results of the US provoca- 
tion against Libya may be, and whether it 
ends up with a show of strength or military 
confrontation, the image of the United 
States in this region, and In the world as a 
whole, will not help In improving its status or 
promoting its Interests. It will not also add to 
its prestige as a superpower with grave re- 
sponsibilities towards the cause of peace 
and security in the world", asserts Ad- 
Du stour. 

AI-Ra’l newspaper commends the deci- 
sions taken by the Jordanian government to 
expand investment opportunities for Arab 
nationals in Jordan. It says the new 
measures offer a fresh evidence of the gov- 
ernment’s keenness to enhance action on a 
pan-Arab level in the political and economic 
fields. 




Davar 




falling to dominate Lebanon through direct 
Invasion, the United States now seeks the 
same objective with other mieane. U also at- 
tempts to gain control In the Arab world 
through its total support to the Israeli ag- 
gression on the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. ' . . 

Tho paper appeals to the Arabs inside 
and outside tho Untted States to unite and 
rallyj ranks In order to achieve International 
justice. If the Arabs continue to be divided, 
the paper adds, they actually extend an 
open invitation for others to hatch up plots 
against them. 

Ad-Duetour dally remarks that the U8 
military escalation against Libya carries the 
more serious implication of overlooking rea- 
son and resorting Iq reckless actions in re- 


trying, through the different info,** 
means, to convince the world of 5*?* 
desire for peace, mainly when it anZ? 5 
refer the Taba issue to an InternaiS 8 ^ 
tration committee. tonal aft. ^ 

This' was under the conditions that Ear- 
will send its ambassador back to laraX 
push the process of normalizing off- 
and economic relations between iK 
countries, including a meeting to ba 
President Mubarak and Prime Ming 
Meres. 

The paper comments that the Israeli ax e 
tude towards Jerusalem is not new lor* ' 
has moved the offices of some ministries is 
the Arab section of Jerusalem. It also a- 
tempts to persuade some countries t 
transfer their embassies to Jerusalem. 

Writing on the Incidents which took pfaa 
In the compound at Al Aqsa Mosque Ktl 
Haer says they should serve as an exanti 
for those who are interested In the stafot, * 
In Jerusalem until a peaceful settlement h 
the Arab-lsraell conflict Is achieved. Then 
incidents says the paper risk the safety tl 
the Inhabitants of Jerusalem and the oca- 
pled areas as well. 

The visit of the Knesset members to li 
Aqsa Mosque has precipitated these ii- 
cldents which were going to develop ink 
bloodshed. The paper adds that, if thatvii: 
did not take place, those incidents woutti 
have occurred. What Is needed from the 
head of the Knesset Is a ban on provoke 
visits carried out by Knesset members c* 
mainly the Likud and the Hatihla parlies. 

The paper concludes that it Is unreason- 
able to continue such visits which crea’c 
more tension and reinforce hatred and rt- 
moslty among the Arabs and Jews. 'IVi 
hope that the Knesset members will # 
good lessons after their visit to the % 
Mosque and then avoid such visits fn thefL- 
ture." 
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JNSL look for new routes 
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Al Fajr Arabic paper writes that the tafo 

which the US Assistant Secretary of SWi A JNSL Ship -usually eallrttn Eumn« in 
Richard Murphy had with Prime Minis* on,p * Dua,iy 8a,,,,to Eur °P® ballast 

Shimon Peres and King Hussein ha.? IW ... 
pushed the peace efforts one' step forwari jj* ( S h ! i n £ nt t? 0 L 8 u p , era ‘ 

This is the least assumption what theta*. ™ ° f ^ aba f' T ,lb8h J erry 
have led to depending on the assertion d sKoSnn^n^ 9 Sn National 
Mr Peres that there was progress. ■ 0 JffS, h ^SL), in co- 

, °P® f al(on with the Egyptian Navi- 

The paper continues; Nve would m t. gation Company, managed to 
ask on which subjects there was progress capuiure 56 per cent of passenger 
while the Palestinian representation, wlwf traffic on the sea route between 
la the main issue, Isn't yet discussed 0 Jordan and Egypt, 
resolved"? There are also other lssu« 

which are still pending; mainly the dtalojtf JNSL General Manager Yasser 
between the PLO and the United States ■ El-Tat aays tho company lost 
There Isn't any change In the United Slaw heavily on the first two months op- 
and Israeli attitude regarding that. It ia ** 1 eraiion of the Aqaba-Nuwelbeh 
pected that more weeks or even monlww 1 line, But since then apart from 
elapse before a change on the j#a« ; passenger traffic it has also 
process would appear Al Fajr conclude* picked up 65 per cent of car traf- 

Al Quda also an Arabic paper writes * **2“ and II1 58 

Richard Murphy has made six visits to J £ r .g at of trall0 r trucks travelling 
area last year. Those visits didn't pujJJJj ; m 

peace process forward. And by the wr . Mr El-Tat Bays that the JNSL 
ning of this year, Mr Murphy was In tug . jus taken some traffic from the 
ana met 'King Hussein In London end traditional Aqaba-Suez run and 

mon Peres In Holland. It la believed sayau* nas also generated new traffic 
paper, that Mr Murphy has new Ideas paroculiry from travellers from 
bag. The United States has officially » Northern Saudi Arabia who pre- 
dated Ita approval of holding peace Mr vioualy used Jeddah, 
tiatlona In the Middle East under an inj- The ft Qaba . N .. wrtlh _ h ... . 
national umbrella even without W& thfl JW* 3 * N^eibeh Jink haa 
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Jordan and Egypt. 

JNSL General Manager Yasser 


passenger traffic it has also 
picked up 65 per cent of car traf- 
fic. 97 per cant of buses and 58 
Sf mo? of tfaller fructas travelling 


wikj pre- 
viously used Jeddah. 

m,? 1 ® Aqaba-Nuwelbeh link haa 


national umbrella even witnoui « " the malor Antoni T 
"International peace conference . BjfJJ prices with Its farlv fl i?n u°lnaS£n 
declaration, the United States la attempt • only $10 comoared w?»h *5? 

to “ " " h “ fliVan 9 i ll 8 tf 'P and $160 tor ?he 3r 

ictoiv rea&te /SJ 1 , 01 ? 0 0018 travelling time by 
The paper says; we ■' J 0 * 8 . 10 hfllf - Tha Introduction of a 

that the form, the place, and the waynnJP; duty free ahop and catering faclll- 
tlatlona will be carried, have nevar j 

obstacle. The main obstacle lies In wnai , I — — 

United States and Israel want the PJJ* , 


ties have also helped Its popular- 
ity. 

JNSL's shipping activities in 
1985 were not so sucesaful as the 
company shares the problems ol 
the severely depressed maritime 
Industry. The company haa a fleet 
of three ships, two of 22,000 ton- 
nes and one of 13,700 tonnes {a 
fourth ship, of 13,700 tonnes, was 
sold for scrap In 1985), but carried 
only 200,000 tonnes of cargo In 
1985 campared with 250,000 ton- 
nes in 1984. It brings cargoes 
from Northern Europe and ships 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff writer 


usually salt back to Europe in ball- 
ast. 

According to Mr Tal this 1985 
drop is 0 major factor in the ex- 
pected 1985 decline In profits 
from the 1984 figure of JD 
499,000 though he says the com- 
pany's successful activities In 
chartering, land transport and the 
Aqaba ferry, will ensure that It 
slays in the black. 

the company is now exploring 


miL expre8 ^ a confidence that the new 
measures will not only provide Arah immo 


map of the Middle East to look like | 
end of this century" On thto Amejjj 
Israeli map, says the paper, there ® . 
place called Palestine. And also ln« . 
no clear red lines showing the borders 0 ; 
reel. 

Maarive says that the government^ 
Perea and Reagan are facing tr ' 0 . 1 irU 

nrnklAni Tha t...a aanarnmnntR 310 W 8 ** . 


Contract awarded 

furi!J? R 9 D ’ 8 UK haa won a JD 250,000 contract to provide 
■urnitiira for the new Prime Ministry building. 


problem; The jwo ?overnments laSSfl; Two insurance company mergers have been an- 

to make a cut In their budge ts. "onnoatf Arab Belgium Insurance and United Insurance Compa- 

the Americana have found a solution i w . JJJjWlth a combined paid-up capital of $1.2 million, and the 
problem through cut In a ^2! prance Co. SSdANAhllS (Jordan) Insurance Co., with 



They have Imposed a law which fwtfJJj ? 
government to gradually curb the ' 


a COmHl— L v 0,10 Ml-Mmio luuiucni/ * : . 

meiSa nSS WW-“P capital of $1.1 million, have agreed to 
Hi® »1.6°mm? 0W P & ld-up capitals are expected to exceed 


Zo Haderlqh says: While . several parties 

ara^ U S5£ •Su'S? th n ^ eac ® wheePln the 
EPi«5 h ! 9 M ,nla er Pores, declared that 
ISSLlW sovereignly over Jerusalem. Is 
.perpetual and unrevleWable. For, - A shbrt 
time ago Ihe Israeli government has been 


u«v S in,„ D iK iv yrouuaii* . ihn Y*-Z. ,,BW urmB pa d-UP 08011818 are expeciBo w , 

?/S C i? ° et8 »? n 1i nc that ^ • ■ ,6 minimum capital requirement. 

US It will be practically affected oy \ » % R|v r 

dubbed "Graham R u dman"» naa l^ a j iNt;, comhKS ® a “?‘ Arabia haa 45 joint stock companies with a 
man who aubmitted It to the Conyw* ^ capital of $13 billion. Kuwait has 43, Oman 37, Bah- 

new law forces the government to , the fh 9j tar 14 » and the United Arab Emlratea 0. Altogether, 
a 4 per cent out In the expenses. qJ '79 Joint stock companies of the six member-states i of the 

eavs, even If this doean 1 mean that * |q i ^operation Council have a combined capital of S61 WII- 

wlll return_ part of the flnanc la I « o ^ , s aud [ ar ® seven agricultural joint stock companlea In the 
reoejved thle year, the apecW Jg : K|n fldom with capital outlays of $599 million, 

which will be offered, to Israel this Y®" 1 . »•,. IMIdEast report) 

decline. — - v - - 
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co-operative arrangements with 
other shipping companies as a 
means of Improving profitability. 
These arrangements should en- 
able it to expand beyond its 
present Aqaba-Northern Europe 
work. Agreements are expected 
soon with Sub-Cargo of France 
and Kuwait's United Arab Ship- 
ping. 

A Sub-Cargo agreement would 
offer access to southern France 
and to ro-ro facilities and the 
co-operation Is likely to begin with 
JNSL bookings with the company 
but should develop into space 
charter and to Joint activity. 

With United Arab Shipping, the 
company would have chances for 
traffic to the Far East. Discussions 
are also underway with Nedlloyd 
with possibilities for bulk opera- 
tions but details have not yet been 
settled. 

Mr El-Tal explains that the co- 
operative arrangements with other 
companies bring the opportunity 
for expanded markets, lower costs 
and access to wider experience 
without the problem of heavy in- 
vestment in a depressed shipping 
market. He sees It as the basis for 
1087-88 growth though he does 
not anticipate any real Improveme- 
nt in the world maritime situation 
before 1990. 

JNSL has also been Involved as 
Jordan's representatives In dis- 
cussions on the establishment of 
an Iraqi-Jordanlan-Egyptlan land 
sea transport company. The anti- 
cipated capital of the company is 
$15 million and the headquarters 
will be In Amman. The new com- 
pany will handle both passengers 
and cargo but no firm data has 
been set for Its formal establish- 
ment. 

The JNSL was established in 
1076 and began active operations 
In 1980/81. It Is owned, seventy 
five per cent, by government insti- 
tutions Including the Social Secur- 
ity Corporation and the Aqaba Port 
Authority and the three Industrial 
majors, the Arab PotSBh, the Jor- 
dan Phosphate Mines Co., and the 
Jordan Fertiliser Industries Com- 
pany also have shares. The re- 
maining twenty five per cent of the 
shares are listed on the Amman 
Financial Market. 


• TENDER NO. 86/2. Supply of oxygen and Istattne for the De- 
partment of Mechanics. Tender documenta are available for JD 
5 at the Government Tenders Directorate. Closing date; 1 Fe- 
bruary 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 66/2. Construction of schools The Sixth Edu- 
cational Project’. Prequallfled contractors are Invited to submit 
their applications at the project directorate, Ministry of Educa- 
tion. This project Ib partially financed by the World Bank and it 
has been divided Into 10 groups. The group of the above men- 
tioned tender is the Seventh. 

The schools will be built on the following areas:- 
Al Zawahreh, Al Jabal Al Ablad, Al Mafraq. 

Total area: 12,000 Sq. metros. 

Tender documenta are available for JD 250 at the Ministry of 
Public Works. Closing date: 9 March 1086. 

• TENDER NO. 25/86. Pre qualification of the local consultative 
engineering offices to aupervise Health Centre projects. Tender 
documents are available for JD 25 at the government tenders 
directorate, Ministry of Public Works. Closing date: 16 February 
1986. 

• TENDER FOR gravelling and asphalting Qlbya-Marj el Zeltoun 
4-metre wide road. Tender documenta are available at the main 
office ot Madaba governorate for JD 10. Closing date: 5 Febru- 
ary 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 2/86. Construction of a concrete building at 
Queen Alla International Airport. Tender documenta are avail- 
able for JD 50 with the secretary of the Tenders Committee In 
the Housing Bank Complex. Closing date: 27 February 1986. 

e TENDER NO. Ai/86. Supply of electric cables for the Porta 
Corporation. Tender documenta are available for JD 20 with the 
aecretaiy of the Tenders Committee at the Porta Corporation, 
Aqaba. Closing date: 23 February 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 12/68. Supply end Installation of a boiler for 
the Printing Press at the Royal Scientific Society. Tender do- 
cuments are available with the Secretary of the Tenders Com- 
mittee. Closing date: 1 February 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 3/86. Transportation of cement to the southern 
part of the Kingdom for the Jordan Cement Company. Tender 
documents are available for JD 80 at the company’s office at 
Al-Fhais. Closing date: 5 February ’88. 

• ASPHALTING OF 4,000 sq. metres of roads at JeraBh Munici- 
pality area. Tender documenta are available for JD 20. Closing 
date: 3 February 86. 

• ASPHALTING OF 2,800 aq. metres of roads at Kofr Alma 
area. Tender documents are available for JD 10. Closing date: 6 
February 86. 


JPMC contract for 
Finnish company 


FINLAND'S Rauma-Repola 
Parka no works has been 
awarded an approximately 
$1,777,000 contract to upd- 
ate the Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Company’s drying 
equipment at El-Hasea 
mines. It wilt supply five un- 
its to replace those originally 
Installed by the UK's Newell 
Dunford in 1976. The orig- 
inal units have run at only 60 
per cent capacity and the 
aim of the updating ia to en- 
sure that all run at 100 per 
cent capacity. The im- 
provements will also bring 
economies in fuel consump- 
tion. 


The contract, which was 
signed In September 1985 is 
Rmima-Repola’s first In Jor- 
dan though It has orders for 
railway equipment from Iraki 
and Egypt. 

Finnish staff wifi supervise 
the Installation of equipment 
by the JPMC's own staff and 
work Is due for completion 
by early 1987. 

Bids for the supply and op- 
eration of two electric dra- 
glines lor Al-Haasa and Al 
Abyad mines are now due on 
1 February and around eight 


contractors, Including those 
working at the mines, ara ex- 
pected to bid. 

The comppany"" previously 
received bids from six sup- 
plies In November 1985 and 
JPMC Managing Director 
Wasef Azar says if the new 
bids are not satisfactory, 
they will re -consider the 
original offers which came 
from Page Engineering Com- 
pany, Bucyrus Erie Company, 
Marlon Corporation and Har- 
nlachfegar P&H Corporation, 
all of the United State a, Ran- 
some and Rapier of the Un- 
ited Kingdom and an un- 
named Soviet Company. 

Ransome and Rapier sup- 
plied a JD 3.6 million,.*) mill- 
ion cubic meter a year dra- 
gline for Al Hassa In 1981. 

A decision on the contract 
la expected by the end of Fe- 
bruary. 

Mr Azar says talks are now 
underway between the JPMC 
and the Jordan Fertiliser In- 
dustries Company on major 
moves to Integrate the ac- 
tivities of the two companies 
to Improve efficiency and 
profitability. 

(PAD) 
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Dollar sharply down, 
gold slightly up 


LONDON (APJ — The US dollar fell to a seven-year-low against 
the Japanese Yen and was down against most other ma]or cur- 
rencies Wednesday in hectic European trading as dealers looked 
forward to a cut In US Interest rates. Gold was mostly up. 

Expectations of a US rats cut sprang from news that the Bank 
of Japan had cut its official discount rate, the rate at which It 
lends to commercial banks, from 5.0 per cent to 4.5 per cent, 
dealers In Europe aald. 

Lower Interest rates make dollar-denomlnated Investments 
less attractive and lower the dollar's price. 

A dealer in Frankfurt said: “The market expects that the Fed 
will follow shortly with a discount rate cut of its own. People see 
the conditions for an interest rate cut in the US as being favour- 
able. That's what’s pressuring the dollar down near the open- 
ing," 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


U l I 




»n r.uiM; i: v<rr 


begins, the dollar plunged to a closing 194.30 Yen from Tues- 
day's 195.40. It was down 8.13 Yen In lust five days and at 11 b 
lowest since December 1978. Later, in London, It was quoted at 
193.60 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with late Tues- 
day: 


— 2.3833 West Gorman Marks, down from 2.3990 

— 2.0177 Swiss Francs, down from 2.0335 

— 7.3200 French Francs, down from 7.3675 

— 2.6927 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.7075 

— 1,623.00 Italian Lire, down from 1,834.00 

— 1.41575 Canadian Dollars, down from 1,41975 

In London, tho British Pound was little changed. It was quoted 
at 1.4060 compared with 1.4065 Tuesday. "Nothing much la 
happening with the pound at the moment," said the Frankfurt 
deafer. "Everyone Is trading dollars and Yen." 


Gold markets were reported extremely quiet. The metal 
opened In London at a bid price of $354.25 a troy ounce, com- 
pared with late Tuesday's 352.10. At mid-morning Wednesday, 
the city' 8 five major bullion dealers fixed a recommended price 
of $354.40. 

In Zurich, the bid price was $364.40 up from 353.50 late 
Tuesday. 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold rose one cent to close st a bid 
353.57. 

in New York Tuesday .gold fell 0.50 to close at 353.40. 
Silver was quoted in London Wednesday at a bid price of 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


uss 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

7 15/16 

4 1/2 

10 7/8 

4 3/16 

5 11/16 

6 9/16 

7 15/16 

4 9/16 

12 

4 3/16 

5 11/16 

6 1/2 

7 15/16 

4 9/16 

12 5/8 

4 3/16 

5 11/16 

6 7/16 

8 

4 9/16 

12 5/8 

4 3/16 

5 11/16 

6 3/16 

8 1/16 

4 5/8 

12 1/8 

4 

5 3/4 

6 3/16 

8 3/16 

4 11/16 

11 5/8 

4 1/4 

5 3/4 

6 1/8 

8 11/16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 7/8 

5 1/2 

■— 

— 

— - 

— - 

9 1/8 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 1/4 

6 1/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: Finance & Credit Corporation 


Sterling 

Pound 

12 3/4 

13 1/1« 
131/14 
13 1/18 ! 

12 16/r 

12 13/16 


GOLD IN 
JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 29 January, 1986 
were as follows: 


18 ct. JD 3.200 per gramme 
21 cl.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.400 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,250.000 

Ounce JD 136.800 

Gold Sterling.... JD 30.700 

(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 27.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youalf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 2/86 


Construction of the Compulsory Schools/ The Sixth Education 
Project. 

The contractors who had been qualified previously for the Sixth Education Project 
and willing to participate In the following bid are requested to get bid documents from 
the project directorate, Ministry of Education from 25/1/1986 with the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The Sixth Education Project Is partially financed by the International Bank for the 
Reconstruction, and Development, and the compulsory schools were divided Into 
teq groups and this tender buildings constitute the fifth group. 

■2.; Description of the announced tender: 

• No. 2/66 which include the construction of compulsory schools at the following 
•. : sites: 

' Hay HayVahreh, Jabal Abyad, South Square (Mafraq) with an area of 12006 m2. 
3- Prices of the documents and tender bond as follows: 


Tender No. Price Tender Bqhd 

2/88 JD 250 JD 30,000 : . 

4. Last date for receiving copy of tender is 1/3/1986. 

5. Last date far submission of offers la 12 O'clock 9/3/1086 at the Department of 

, Government Tenders Directorate, ■ 


Price 
JD 250 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.385 

.367 

Sterling pound 

,512 

.520 

German mark 

.152 

,154 

French franc 

.049 

.050 

Swiss franc 

.178 

.182 

Dutch guilder 

.133 . 

.136 j 

Italian lira (1000) 

.215 

.225 1 

Swedish kroner 

.047 

.049 1 

Saudi riyal 

.099 

.102 1 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.270 

1.275 

UAE dirham 

.099 

.100 

Egyptian pound 

.200 

.210 

Syrian lira 

.022 

.024 

Iraqi dinar 

.340 

.345 

Omani riyal 

.940 

.850 

Sourer National Jordan 

Exchange 

O 

o 

4 

st 


Economy news in brief 


Opec to settle IFAD 
funding dispute 

VIENNA (Opec ns) — Opec 
countries will make every effort 
to ensure that agreement la 
reached on the second reple- 
nishment of the resource- 
starved International Fund for 
Agricultural , Development 
(IFAD), Dr Seyyld Abdula I, Direc- 
tor General of the Opec fund for 
International development, said 
last week. 

He told Opecna that Opec 
countries, which form one of 
the two major IFAD donor 
groups, would contribute "the 
maximum” to the agency, 
depending on their economic 
conditions. 

Consultations on IFAD's sec- 
ond replenishment begin in 
Hrnna Saturday, between Opec 
and OECD countries. Earlier ef- 
forts to evolve a mutually ac- 
ceptable funding formula have 
remained unsuccessful. 

Abdula! said Opec countries 


posium on the offset! oj “ 
trial pollution in WmI Jf 
countries opens n*w « 
April. 

Organized by the 
based UN EeonomloCofl* 
slon for West Asia (ECM 
meeting Will examine report! 
environment protection 
national programmes for P>? 
ration control. 

The seminar is also lj* 
hazards facing populate" 
near Industrial facilities 
forts by West Aslan . 
countries to combat poll 0 

Venezuela lowers 
product prices 

i 

CARACAS (Opecna) rj 
. zuela haB decided to 
t prices of several oil 
from 65 cents to * ■•«„ „ 
effective January 1 *» 11 ” 
nounced hare. 

The cuts will involve PP 
like residual fuel olM» I 


l Chalrman bf thai Central Committee 
Director of the Government Tendering Directorate. 


■ m 


BAGHDAD (Opegria) -- A sym- 


a Tegular 
movement 



ny 


Financial Market Report 


Prices up 




Amman Stock Exchange 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM 21-28 JANUARY, 1980. 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THERE WAS appreciable rise in the share prices. The overall 
trading improved. Industrial companies dominated the trading. 
Speculations are however, that the recent decision to open the 
doors to the Arab investors and give them more Incentives will 
have a positive Impact on the market In the near future. 

916,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1300,000 divided among 1,350 contracts registering an In- 
crease of 33 per cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average amounted to JD 260,000 with a 
deviation of 31.8 per cent or 6.4 per cent of total around this 
average, thus indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 69 companies were handled from which 31 
companies gained including: 


1- AI Ahlleh Financial 
Investment 

2- Calro-Amman Bank 

3- National Shipping 
Lines 

4- Arab International 
Hotels 


closing at JD 1.190 up 
from JD 1.060 
closing at JD 23.000 up 
from JD 21.000 

closing at JD .760 up 
from JD .700 

closing at JD .410 up 
from JD .380 


15 companies lost Including: 


1- International 
Insurance 

2- General Metals 

3- Arab Develop. & 
Investment 

4- Irbld Governorate 
Electricity 


closing at JD .610 down 
from JD .850 
closing at JD 1.560 down 
from 1.750 
closing at JD .720 
down from JD .800 
closing at JD ,910 down 
from JD 1.000 


23 companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 386,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 180,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among th8 sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week 1 


share 

share 

Banks 

61.9% 

38.1% 

Industry 

38.4% 

66% 

Services 

7.7% 

2.6% 

Insurance 

2% 

3.4% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- Arab Bank 

43.6% 

22.6% 

3- National Bank 

8.5% 

4.4% 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

2- International 
Petrochemical Ind. 

26.2% 

10% 

24.8% 

9.5% 

Arab Aluminium 
Industries. , 

14.5% 

5.6% 

4- Jordan Dairy 

8.1% 

3.1% 

O’ AI Eddln industries 

7.4% 


Services (out of 10 traded) 

1- Jordan Hotels and 
■Tourism 

25.1% • 

1.9% 

2- Jordan Electricity 

24.9% 

1.9% 

Insurance (out of 9 traded) 
1* ^Jordan Insurance 

32.4% 

.7% 



MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN DAIRIES 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAWA 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 

JORDAN REFINERIES 

JORDAN TANNING 

PETROGHEMIGAL INDUSTRIES 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 

ARAB DETERGENTS 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

JIMCO 

NATIONAL STEEL 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN TEXTILES 
WOOL INDUSTRIES 


.730 

1.220 

.860 

3.200 
1.460 

.740 

11.760 

6.650 

1.700 

.730 

1.050 

1.110 

.730 

.330 

3.850 

2.480 

.700 

1.170 

2450 

1.200 
£80 

3.550 

.830 


Weekly average 

1 

rpBNa Banka 

Insurance 

Services 

. j 

Industries Average 

. 21/1 +.5% 

+ .1% 

+ .2% 

+ .9% 

+ .5% 

®/1 +.5% 


r- .2 % 

-.2% 

+ .1% 

iB *1 +.7% 

- 1.6% 


-.6%- 

- .3% 

,28/1 +.7% 

-;1 0% 

+ .8% 

+ .6% 

+ .7% 

,’ 27 'i : ;+.2% 

+ .2% 

+ .5% 

+ .3% 

+ .3% 

Total ■„ J.';'. 



■ — 

- 1.3% 


.740 

+ .13 

1.220 

— 

.860 

— 

3.150 

-.02 

1.460 

— 

.760 

+ .03 

12.000 

+02 

6.660 

+ .001 

1.800 

+ .00 

.770 

+ 05 

1.050 

— 

1.180 

+ .06 

.760 

+ .03 

.310 

-00 

3.850 

— 

2.460 

-01 

.650 

-.03 

1.160 

-.01 

2.600 

+ .02 

1.220 

+ .02 

.960 

— 

3.550 

— 

.860 

+ .04 


INSURANCE 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.200 

1.200 


ARAB INSURANCE 

£00 

.780 

-.03 

REFCO INSURANCE 

.910 

.910 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

.850 

.910 

- .28 ■ 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

11.210 

11.360 

+ .01 

ARAB SEAS INSURANCE 

2.000 

2.000 


ARAB UNION INSURANCE 

• ;990 

,990 


HOUSING 

DARCO HOUSING 

.760 

.790 

+ .05 

AKARCO 

.630 

.600 

-.03 

v GENERAL 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 

1.480 

1.460 

-.01 • 

ARAB INT. HOTELS 

.380 

.410 

+ .08 

PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 

.780 

.800 

+ .03 

national maritime - - 

.700 

.760 

+ .09 

GARAGE OWNERS UNION • 

6.550 

5.560 










economy 


India forges ahead 
on the farm front 

« j. 


Pressures on Opec 


Formers uso tractors In Punjabi mechanization has reached re- 
mote villaqos. 


FARMING IN India has cornu ol 
ugo. Front the pitiful condition of 
deficits nnd cosily imports, the 
nation has boon able to perfocl tin 
agricultural structure that has 
received worldwide occlnim. 

Production of nil major crops 
bke r\o»>, wheat, other cereals nnd 
pulses, and uilseods rugislored nn 
all round increase in tho last five 
years. Tho foodgrams production 
in 1983 -ti l was 151.5 million ton- 
nes and tho provisional figures for 
1984-05 indicate that the level 
may go up further. The growth 
rate of production of foodgrnins 
during the five year period begin- 
ning 1980 was higher than in the 
earlier plan period. The rales of in- 
crease of production in wheat and 
rice were particularly significant ol 
4.46 per cent and 3.03 per cent 
respectively per annum 

Production ol oilseeds and pul- 
ses which has been assigned a 
high priority in the new 20-point 
programme also increased at an 
annual growth rate of nearly 5 per 
cent. Significant increases were 
achieved In the other major crops 
also during the five-year period. 

The increased production Is all 
the more significant when we see 
that the last five years were 
marked by adverse weather condi- 
■ lions like truant monsoons and 
(foods. 

There was o marked change of 
emphasis in Ihe technique of farm 
management during the last five 
years compared to the period of 
the green revolution and earlier. 
While before the green revolution, 
the stress was on increasing the 
, area under cultivation, the empha- 
■ sis during the green revolution 
; period abided to introduction of 
' highly-yielding varieties. 

During the last five years, the 
. main contributing factors for in- 
: creased production were ari orga- 
; ; nised and efficient Inputs man* 

: : agemont, expansion In the supply 

: . Of Inputs and services to f armors 
’ i: end a more efficient extension 
: artwork. 

I 

1,5 Vigorous efforts were made by 
' the government to atrongthon the 
; ;i ? technological base which would 
,/!‘j ultimately result in higher produc- 
! tion. To cite one example, the dls- 
i*’ : tributlon of seed mini-kits which 
,0 ; : was about one lakh went up lo 
■■f nearly 50 lakh during Ihe five-year 
\'l / Period. Fertiliser consumption in- 
;» , creased by over 50 per cent dur- 
} ; ing this period. 

I .* An important component of gov- 
’ * ernmenfs support to agricultural 


development is Hie pricing nnd 
marketing strategy. A comprehen- 
sive view of the whole gamut of 
production, marketing and costing 
of agricultural commodities is 
taken by the Agricultural Costs 
and Prices Commission. The cost 
of living, wage structure and Ihe 
supply and demand situation are 
also considered. Tho basic objec- 
tive is to provide the farmers a 
reasonable profit a ft or mealing Ihe 
cost of production. 

Support prices of cereals have 
gone up by 34 to 40 per cent 
during the Iasi five years. The 
prices of pulses have been raised 
by 55 to 67 per cent and that of 
oilseeds by 34 to 86 per cent. The 
Indian farmer thus is no longer 
forced to make distress sales nor 
is he at the mercy of middlemen 
and agents ol exploitation. 

Other efforts on the farm front 
that helped realise Increased pro- 
duction are water conservation 
and management, plant protection, 
agro-servico centres facility and 
advice on post-harvest techn- 
ology. The introduction of training 
and visit system has helped In tak- 
ing the programmes of technologi- 
cal improvement right to the farm. 

Special schemes 

A special production programme 
formulated for Ihe eastern states. 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa. West Ben- 
gal, and Madhya Pradesh was 
taken up on a pilot basis during 
1984-85 in 51 blocks. A scheme 
for assistance to small and margi- 
nal farmers launched in 1983-84 
covered 5,000 blocks in (he coun- 
try and concentrated on Increas- 
ing the production of oilseeds. 

All-out efforts are being made lo 
achieve a breakthrough in dryland 
farming to further Increase agri- 
cultural production 

Farmers ere given liberal credit 
facilities. Tho disbursement went 
up from Rs. 2916 crores lo Rs. 
5420 crores in the last five years. 

The overall strategy for agricul- 
tural development adopted and im- 
plemented In the last five years 
has thus paid rich dividends. This 
will, therefore, be Im pieman tod 
mom vigorously especially In 
areas where poverty Is more. It Is 
expected that efficient resource 
management, increase in produc- 
tivity, effective monitoring and 
re-orientation of investmenl policy 
in favour of the weaker sections 
will all help to close any gap that 
now exists in the area of agricultu- 
ral production 


By Rawhl A. Abeidoh 

ABU DHABI — Pressures are in- 
creasing on Opec as winter 
passes and North Sea producers 
maintain a stubborn front on the 
production-prices quarrel. 

AH the slgn9 are that the 
13-nation Organisation of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries will 
face an exceptionally difficult 
summer In the face of weakening 
prices. 

A 3 February meeting of a 
five-mnn ministerial committee 
might indicate the direction of 
Opec thinking following its aban- 
donment last month of a four- 
year-old policy of production con- 
trols to prop up prices. 

Oil industry sources believe the 
decision ol 9 December to seek a 
“lair share" of the shrinking world 
market (presumably more them the 
current 1(3 million barrels e day) 
was timed to allow for n wintor of 
reflection before the higher 
demand' of 2 million barrels a day 
comes to an end. 

Opec‘8 chief player. Saudi Ara- 
bian Oil Minister Sheikh Ahmed 
Zakl Yoinani, has warned only the 
co-operation of non-Opec produc- 
ers can prevent a price war, which 
he forecast would send prices 
tumbling “well below $20 a bar- 
rel." 

Ho noted that Opec can In- 
crease production to compensate 
for lo9s of revenue, while non- 
-Opec states already are ajt maxi- 
mum production. 

Britain quickly put the ball back 
into Opec's court by stating it 
preferred to delay hoped-for tax 
cuts rather than surrender its be- 
lief in free market forces and join a 
dialogue for market distribution to 
stabilise prices. 

Industry sources believe that 
whether Britain — seen as the 
toughest nul to crack — retreats 
or not, world oil prices are set for 
a steep decline that will be con- 
trolled only by the extent of self- 
-restraint shown by producers in- 
side and outside Opec. 

Yamanl has stressed the 
Geneva move was a policy deci- 
sion, not just another signal aimed 
at seeking stability in the market; 
prices tumbled to a six-year low of 
$21 a barrel when the decision 
was announced. 

But there is a major question: 
When will Opec. specifically Saudi 
Arabia and other less-pressed 
producers such as Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates, Intervene to 
prevent an all-out craeh? 

Such an eventuality Is probable 
if Opec enters into head-on com- 
petition in a surplus-ridden mar- 
ket. 

Another important factor is what 
Opec believes should be its fair 
share of the market, and this Is 
expected to emerge from the 3 
February Opec committee meet- 
ing, to be chaired by current pre- 


Another gasfield dis- 
covered in Pakistan 

ISLAMABAD (Opecna) — A new 
gasfield discovered in Pakis- 
tan's Sind province, will raise 
the country's dally production 
to 1.07 billion cu.ft., Just 112 
million cu.ft short of overall de- 
mand. 

Announcing the find at a 
news conference here, Dr Mo- 
hammad Asad Khan, minister ol 
state ror petroleum and mineral 
resources, said the field, lo- 
cated at Bukhari, 150 kilome- 
tres northeast of the port city of 
Karachi, was Jointly diecov- 
ered by Union Texas and the 


OPEC'S AIM Is to secure a "fair share” of the 
world oil market, but at what price? At present 
the two sides are quietly reflecting, But soon, 
winter will be ending ... 


Opec production in the first nine months 
of 1985 


Country 

Saudi Arabia 
Iran 

Production 
(000 bpd) 

2,950 

2,200 

Quote 

(OOObpd) 

4,353* 

2,300 

Iraq 

1,350 

1,200 

United Arab Emirates 

1,200 

950 

Kuwait 

830 

900* 

Neutral Zone 

370 

— 

Qatar 

300 

230 

Nigeria 

1,400 

1,300 

Libya 

1,000 

990 

Algeria 

600 

663 

Gabon 

170 

137 

Venezuela 

1,600 

1,550 

Ecuador 

280 

183 

Indonesia 

1,200 

1,189 

Opec crude oil 

15,450 

16,000 


* Including share of output from Neutral Zone 
Source: Arab Petroleum Research Centre, Paris 


sident Artoro Hernandez Grisanti 
of Venezuela. 

Oil brings In 80 per cent of 
national revenue for Opec and 
Gulf producers, and with no alter- 
native earner in sight, they believe 
this vital commodity must be kept 
as attractive as possible, In 
terms of both price and availabil- 
ity, for at least a generation to 
come. 

While Opec's share of proven 
crude reserves has risen steadily 

SJ2 1 tuu b, "' on barre,a In I960 to 
508 billion barrels In 19B4 (from 

u,oVM P f r Cent t° 88 ‘ 3 P8r cent of 
world reserves), the group's mar- 
ket share declined from 28.9 mill- 
ion bairels per day to 16.3 million 
bpd dunng the same period. 

At the same time, countries like 
Britain, Norway, Egypt and Oman 
have seen their output double, 
leaving Opec with the task of 
defending world prices by limiting 
production. 

Official and Independent es- 
timates put demand for Opec's oil 
at a low of between 14.2 and 14.6 
million bpd during the summer, 
compared with current production 
of 18 million bpd and demand of 
between 17.5 and 17.8 million bpd 
during the first quarter. 

Faced with this gloomy report 
Yamanl reportedly has reminded 


Pakistan Oil and Gas Develoo- 
ment Corporation. P 

Initial production from a teat 
well was measured at 11.27 
million cu.ft a day, the minister 

It Is the third gasfield to be 

?h» C SST d ,n S,nd P rov| nce In 
the last two years. 

Venezuelan oil output 
1-56 million b/d 

(Opecna) — Vene- 

i muu prpd “ ot,on averaged 
1.56 million b/d during 1985, 

to figures released by 
M!nes M ry Enerfly an <* 


his colleagues Saudi Arabia Is no 
longer the swing producer, and 
like the majority of the 13 mem- 
bers, is not ready to sacrifice a 
single barrel to be produced by a 
country outside Opec. 

To continue the policy of pro- 
duction controls to defend official 
prices first adopted by Opec in 
March 1982 would have meant the 
ministers having to tackle the ex- 
plosive Issue of allocating Individ- 
ual quotas for 13 sovereign states 
at least twice a year — a smaj 
one for summer to be expanded 
by a certain percentage in winter. 

That would have been an Im- 
possible mission, as most minis- 
ters admitted. 

Reports by Opac-appolnted 
committees and independent oo- 
dles have shown the 13 members 
have completely ignored offioj 
prices based on $28 a barrel r « 
Arabian light, while only Saudi Ara- 
bia has strictly observed its FJ* 
duction quota of 4.35 million bpo 

Many believe Opec'e decision 
was In fact an approval of the s ■ 
tus quo rather than the dectarau 
of a price war. 


Rawhl A. Abeidoh Is an edi- 
tor at the UAE news agency. 
WAM. 


The total represents a dec II n 
of 131,000 b/d — or 7.73 per 
cent — compared with «* 
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QX — 16 

PROFILE 


t CENTRAL PROCESSOR-— THE QX- 16 la powered by 8088 operating at 5.3 MHz and by 
Z-80A operating at 4MHz. 

Its main memory Is 256k (eight 256k-blt DRAMs) and Is expandable to 512k bytes with 
2764 EPROM for both 8088 and Z-80A mode. 

The direct memory access of QX-10 has 6 channels, Its video memory Is 128k bytes. 

• MONITOR— The 12 Inch (diagonal) monitor displays green letters with resolution 640x400 
pixels. 

Ila horizontal sync Is 18.87KHZ (TTL compatible). 

Us vertical sync is 45.36KHZ (TTL compatible). 

Ha dimensions Is 310x310x280mm (WxDxH) 

He weight Is 8.6 kg. 

* KEYBOARD— QWERTY keyboard with 10 multi-program mable function keys, an edit/cur- 
80r keypad and a numeric pad. 

• DISK DRIVES— Two 5 1/4" double density floppy disk drives with stoarge capacity 
(unformatted) 1000 k bytes for each disk, and storage capacity (formatted 720k bytes for 
each disk. 

* SOFTWARE — The operating system In QX - 16 is "TAXI" 

PAQnii” 1 ® features a variety of computer languages including BASIC, COBOL, FORTRAN, 
and others. 

H hag own softwares such Wordstar, Accounting, Graphics and so on. 


Systems Analysis 

THIS WEEK we'll start with a very important subject 
which is "SYSTEM ANALYSIS." 

This subject is related directly to computer science and 
is about using the computer In many areas as a new sys- 
tem instead of present manual system. 

First we will concentrate on the first stage of analysis, 
Illustrate their definitions, then discuss the feasibility of 
using technical methods (the computer). 

The brief definition for 'system analysis’ Is fact finding 
and critical examination of the facts, in other words, It 
involves collecting, organizing and evaluating the facts 
about a system and the environment In which it operates. 

After the fact finding stage, we go through the approa- 
ches to system design which decides the general plan to 
be followed in design. Both the system analysis ahd sys- 
tem design approaches, study what the present system 
does, and what the proposed system should do, what 
schemes can be devised to achieve the desired objectives 
or objectives we aim to. 

After the above two stages, we learned some fools 
about the present system and the work developed, so we 
can go through the system design which is the develop- 
ment of a plan or scheme for processing data, then the 
next stage is tho implementation stage, it is the devising 
of procedures, selecting and installing of the equlpmont. 

Also Implementation Includes training of people to use 
the new system, then putting the equipment and system 
into operation. 

After this introduction, we can summarize what has 
been mentioned ae follows: We have four phases in analy- 
sis: System analysis, Design approaches, Design and Im- 
plementation. 

They are not separate, they are closely related and each 
one affects the others, but they are handled In sequence. 

Usually In analysing any system, It may be necessary to 
go through the four phases several times in order to ob- 
tain or build the most efficient system and this leads to 
use the most suitable equipment and techniques. 

After proposing the new system, it can be also analysed 
to conclude how well It Is likely to work if put Into prac- 
tice. 

Next week we will discuss the same subject in de- 
tail 


Maha Mahadeen 
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analysis 

Lebanon 

By Ya'coub Fahd 

WHEN THE peace pact to end 
Luhnrtnn's I 1 -yonr devastating 
war whs signed in Damascus fow 
wsoks ago, thorn wnro bonus and 
misgivings, not only in Buirul and 
Damascus, but in several Arab 
and foreign capitals. 

There was a cautious optimism 
that doing signed by Lebanon's 
most powerful militia leaders and 
backed by Damascus, I lie accord 
could bring about an end to eleven 
years of destructive internal figh- 
ting and save what has been left 
of Lebanon. But many expressed 
public fears that the chances of 
success of the peace fjuct worn 
not bright due to internal and ex- 
ternal opposition and pressures to 
block implementation. 

Few hours after the pact was 
signed by Anml movement lendei 
Nabih Beni, Progressive Socialist 
Party chief Walk] Junblnlt and 
Christian militia loader Elio 
Hntioika, many Lebanese politi- 
cians feared I arm -I might tiy to sa- 
botage the peace offoit to hoc-p 
Lob. in on unstable and weaken Sy- 
ria's strategic position. 

In Christian East Beirut, a politi- 
cal source said there was some 
opposition to the pact among the 
Christian community, but the 
question was whether Israel would 
not interfere to prevent it from be- 
ing activated. 

But ns it appeared later. Israel 
did not have to interfere openly to 
sabotage the accoiri as the big- 
tips! blow to it came from Pre- 
sident Amiri Gemnycl rind fore 05 
loyal to him within tho P ha I any is t 
party. 

The pact, the Iruil of three 
months of intermittent talks 
hosted by Syrian Vice-President 
Abdel Halim Khaddam, trims the 
powers of the Christian -held pre- 
sidency and gradually phases out 
the sectarian system favouring 
Lebanon's Christian minority. 

President Gem ay el, supported 
by other powerful leaders in the 


WASHINGTON — "The Arab 
lobby in Washington is the mouse 
that roared” said Paula Banner- 
man, legislative assistant to a De- 
mocratic congressman. “Anyone 
who would take on the Israeli 
lobby has got to have guts." 

Said John StBln, who works for 
a Senate committee, "It has now- 
here to go but up. You can t fall off 
the floor." 

A less flattering description 
would be that the Arab lobby is 
virtually all Lebanese- American 
and that it's just like Lebanon: A 
number of differenct groups which 
unfortunately fight with each 
other, in contrast to American 
Jews, Arab Americans start off 
with three disadvantages: — 
There are fewer than 2 million of 
them, compared with 6 million 
Jews. 

— They are mostly Christians 
whose parents emigrated from (he 
eastern Mediterranean to live in □ 
Christian society rather than n 
Muslim one. 


s evasive peace 


Christian camp, did not seom to 
enjoy tho idea of i educing the 
powers of the Christian pre- 
sidency. Syria, in the meantime, 
relied on forces allied with Elio 
Hobeika lo win support for the ac- 
cord from among the Lebanese 
Christians. But it nevertheless 
launched a Iasi bid lo convince Mr 
Gumnyel to give his backing to the 
accord. 

A summit meeting between Sy- 
rian President Hafez Al-Assad and 
his Lebanese counterpart was 
hoM in Damascus on 9 January ns 
lighting broke out in East Beirut 
hot wean rival Christian militiamen 
over the pence accord. The sum- 
mit talks failed to persuade Mr 
Gumjyul to soften Ills attitude to- 
wards the peace pact. 

The abortive summit talks were 
apparently the last effort by Syria 
to try to win Gemayel’s backing by 
political menns or oven to make 
contacts with him. At tho end of 
the discussions, tho Syrian vicot 
-prosidont indicated In a statorno- 
nt to reporters that thorn might 
never be anothor mooting be- 
tween tho two presidents. 

Gum.iyol returned to Beirut as 
fighting osculated between the 
forces of Hobolka and militiamen 
under the command of Samir 
Gengea who supported Hie Le- 
banese president. The fierce figh- 
ting in East Beirut and neighbour- 
ing Christian-held areas loft hun- 
dreds of people killed and 
wounded and ended with Hobeika 
being sent to Franco in imposed 
oxile after a humiliating defeat 
Hopes that tho peace puct would 
smoothly find its way to implemen- 
tation were brutally dashed. 

As a matter of fact, there have 
been serious concerns that Leba- 
non's civil war has flared up agian 
on a more dangerous scale. Druze 
warford Walid Junblatt said on 22 
January that Lebanon's civil war 
had began anew "on a more dan- 
gerous scale”. He told reporters 
during a tour of his -Shout moun- 
tains stronghold that "Lebanon 
was passing through the most cri- 
tical and dangerous stage ever”. 


"We are back to square one and 
the war Is starling all over again 
on a much more dangerous 
scale," Junblatt said. Since Ge- 
mnyel's 15 January victory over 
his foes in the Christian camp, 
Syrian backed militias have been 
fortifying their positions on fron- 
tlines facing Christian north, nor- 
theast and East of Beirut, In pre- 
paration for what looked a final 
and decisive showdown with Ge- 
mayel and his supporters. 

Syria has also been reporled to 
have 3enl special forcos para- 
troopers to the mountains area 
and unconfirmed reports said Sy- 
rian troops took direct part in the 
fighting near BekfBya, the moun- 
tainous home village of President 
Gemayel. 

The Syrian leadership seems 
determined this time to see an end 
lo Its dilemma in Lebanon which 
hogan about fen yoars ago when it 
sent its troops into that Arab 
cuuntry to try lo stop the civil 
strifo. Syria's involvement in Leba- 
non has cost it dearly at the ex- 
pense of its efforts to direct all its 
economic and military potentials 
for the confrontation wflh Israel. 

But Damascus has had to Inter- 
fere because It could not afford to 
let Israel gain strongholds in a 
neighbouring Arab country through 
sectarian feuds. The Syrian invol- 
vement lasted too long while Is- 
rael's aggressiveness escalated 
and its expansionist schemes be- 
came more an d more c lear. 

The signing of tho peace 
agreement by leaders of Leba- 
non s three most powerful militias 
was thought to have set the stage 
for national reconciliation under 
which the long-sought political and 
constitutional reforms could be put 
mto effect, thus ending complaints 
py some communities that they 

have ^ b l an S0Vere| y underpri- 
vileged But the rejection of the 
accord by President Gemayel and 
S.® defeat of Syria's Christian ally 
the Hobeika have reversed the si- 
tuation to a point where a 
renewed civil war has become al- 
most Inevitable. 
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Arab lobby 


Syria s determination to force 
the Implementation of the peace 
accord became clear after the re- 
turn of Hobeika to Lebanon via 
Damascus and the formation of 
antl-Gemayel alliance grouping its 
Lebanese allies, including Hobeika 
and ex-Lebanese President Sulei- 
man Franjiyeh. Leaders of the pro- 
Syrlan group vowed to topple Ge- 
mayel and put provisions of the 
Damascus accord into effect. 

The question Is whether Ge- 
mayel s absence will bring an end 
to Lebanon s sectarian strife 
borne observers voice deep 
doubts that the overthrow of a 
president could bring about the 
long -cherished peace for the war- 
torn country whose religious and 


social structure has made it vul- 
nerable to internal troubles and 
sudden eruption of sectarian up- 
heavals. It is also doubtful that Is 
rael will maintain silence over (he 
turning of Lebanon Into a pro- 
Syrian base; a development which 
Tel-Avlv would consider an enorm- 
ous strategic setback. 

Lebanon's agonizing search for 
peace emanating from a sound 
national reconciliation may still 
take years before it is finally com- 
pleted. Even after that, a country 
with so many sectarian rivalries 
and better memories and with the 
presence of Israel on its southern 
border, will be open to unpleasant 
eventualities. 


the 


mouse that roared 


— They are more American than 
most Jews, hence their preference 
for being called ''Arab-Ariioricaris” 
not "American Arabs,” in contrast 
to Jews who stress their religion 
over nationality by the expression 
"American Jaws." 

Whereas nearly 90 por cent of 
Jews belong to some religlo- 
ethnic association, Arab Ameri- 
cans were slow to Join anything 
that separates them from other 
Americans. 

Some of this fa changing, with 
Arab- American organisations 

among the country's fastest- 
growing ethnic movements- Tho 
dehumanisation of Arabs, in gen- 
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oral and Palestinians in particular 
in film, television and cartoons fin- 
ally has begun to worry Arab- 
American families. 

They are especially concerned 
about the effects of racism on 
their children. Ten years ago, jf 
you asked a Lebanese-American 
Where are you from originally?" 
he or she was likely to sav 
‘France " 

Until 1942 France had a mand- 
ate over Syria and Lebanon, and 
emigrants from there carried 
French passports. But the claim to 
be French on the basis of a pas- 
aporl reflected fear of negative 
read ions if the trulh were told. 

Ten years ago, when another 
writer and I interviewed then- 
Senalor James Abourezk, he 
showed little interest in Middle 
East affairs, despite being the only 
Arab-American in the US Senate. 

Shortly uflerwnrds he began to 
change, nnd by the time he with- 
drew from Congress In 1978 he 
was being talked of as an ethnic 
leader. Today, having complained, 
other groups were not aggressive 
enough, he heads the most pow- 
erful of the Arab- American orga- 
nisations. 

The first Arab-American groups 
were the Ramallah clubs, gathered 
in a Ramallah Federation. Mem- 
bers were all immigrants from that 
largely Christian city near Jer- 
usalem. * 


Its late mayor, Karim Khalaf 
who was maimed by Israeli terror- 
ists in 1980 and who died last 
year, used to say that 75 per cent 
of Ramailah's population was in 
America. 

Both the Ramallah clubs and a 
more elitist group known as 
Arab-American University Gra- 
duates (AAUG) were more cons- 

By Russell Warren Howe 


i{?M a* wholo: ArnerlCi,n comn,un ‘ 

Ramallah members had seen 
Ihoir relatives back home 

whfta If 30 ' 1 °i? cupat ' on in 1967° 

even though^sf ofits * 6 «JSbSi 

K C aC£a| ChriSlli ' na ' Wa3ln - 

The best-known Arab-American 
organisation was and k 

sstsst^ ” 

NAM has rolled considerably 
more funds, acquired a computer 
bank comparable with that of the 
affluent Jewish organizations or- 
ganises professional press ' iori- : 
ferences and issues well. 


researched news releases. But 
the NAM remains rife with splits. 

To avoid the NMA’s house po- 
litics, Abourezk and another fig- 
ure, James Zogby, founded the 
American Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee, purposely reversing 
the nationality-tribe appellation, 
and modelling their name — on 
the well-established, rich and suc- 
cessful B'nal B'rlth Antl-Dlscrlmin- 
atlon Committee of American Je- 
wry. 

With 15,000 paying members 

more 8u PP°rters, the 
AAADC claims to be the largest 
Arab organisation here; but this Is 
because the NAM Is an umbrella 
organisation consisting mostly of 
associations rather than Individual 
members. 

The MADC has targeted easily- 
recognlsable Issues. It persuaded 
Jewish comedienne Goldie Hawn 
in m ha t e th ^ anti_ Arab Bcrlpt of a 
°P. and obliged the 
dictionary to drop “street 

"Arab " 85 one 0 m8 anings of 

It became involved In prominent 

Pfli?a»F1 888 .1 "otably, that of 
Palestinian student Zlad abu Zaln 

who was extradited to Israel to 
IJSJL ce ? u aln conviotlon for a 
“"8 * hat Jick Place when he 
wee In a hospftal.60 miles away. 

H Jf* «x-senalor and Zogby 
clashed when Zogby took The 


AAADC Into the "rainbow coali- 
tion" of presidential candidate 
Jesse Jackson. Zogby left to 
found hlB own Arab-American In- 
stitute. 

The Arab lobby embraces a 
dozen smaller groups and many 
organisations of former ambassa- 
dors, academics and others, 
mostly not of Arab descent bin 
with Middle East experience anj 
devoted to achieving justice ro? 
the Palestinians. Many members 
are historians who see the wno« 
concept of Israel as a passing. 
20th century fad. 

Both these and the exclusively 
Arab- American groups also WW 
about the Arab Image in geg™ 
and the interests of Middle cast 
nations. 

The NAM has access to the 
While House and to major corpo- 
rations, and avoids Issues "JJ 
alienate middle-class support. 
best achievement has been' 
keep alive the case of Stephen 
Bryen, who was Investigated or 
the FBI and the Department QJ 
Justice In 1979 after MwJJ 
Saba accidentally overheard nj 
offering military 8ecrets to 
defence ministry officials w™ 
were In Washington after ca p 
D avid. 

But Congress is traditionally ' J 
decade behind public opinion, 
the principal weapon of the 
lobbyists is patience. 


Russell Warren Howe lath® 
thor, with Sarah HayB Tro». « 
The Power Peddlers, an bcco 
of foreign lobbying in wa 
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THERE WILL be no more clean 
llltta desert wars in the Middle 
East I mean the kind In which sol- 
diers and tanks scoot around In 
the sand making dust, and then 
denes whoosh down and make 
black spots of the tanka, and then, 
with black smoke still smudging 
the desert skies, the leaders of 
the armies sit down in tents at 
Kilometre 101 or wherever, and 
decide where the next cease-fire 
lines will be. 

Lebanon, and to some extent, 
the Iran-lraq war, have shown us 
what future wars In the region will 
be like: modern weapons of terr- 
ible, swift destruction brought to 
bear on urban residential and In- 
dustrial areas; collapsing apart- 
ment buildings with screaming 
children, clothes flaming, leaping 
or being thrown to the streets be- 
low. 

Whole city blocks will be devas- 
tated, leaving landscapes remini- 
scent of earthquake disaster 
zones. More people died In Leba- 
non In 1082 than had perished In 
all previous Arab-laraell wars com- 
bined, and the great majority of 
the dead were civilians. Then the 
Iran-lraq war eclipsed even Beirut 
in terms of human suffering. 

Ballistic missiles, modern fighter 
bombers with enormous range and 
firepower, and chemical-biological 
bomba/warheada are already In 
the arsenals of both Arabs and Is- 
raelis. The latter, of course, 
have a temporary monopoly on 
nuclear weapons, but few Middle 
East military observers believe It 
will last for long. With Israel using 
her "military option" virtually every 
month on a different Arab country, 
and threatening Its use when the 
planes are not actually flying, Arab 
leaders cannot Ignore the possibil- 
ity of nuclear blackmail. 

Much more Immediately, certain 
Arab governments, Including 
Egypt, are actively seeking strate- 
gic weapons with which to effec- 
tively take the military option from 
[srael’s hands. Short of nuclear 
bombs, there are weapons sys- 
tems which, If convincingly assimi- 
lated and deployed by these gov- 
ernments, would make Israeli land 
invasions or deep-penetration 
bombing raids simply unthinkable. 
™ concept Is not a new one. It's 
'doterrence," or more de- 
scriptively, "mutual assured des- 
truction. 

in?®! the Arab8 are seeking de- 
cent weapons In the face of 
Z !?, 8 , overwhelming military 
superiority Is a reflection of the 

deep disappointment and cynicism 
J.J5J ab °ut the current 
Jfahis of the "peace process." 
Z ,n 1 80 !' 18 ^te simply that 
aunmlrt ta t Stat08 Government 
aenmo ^j , he process, indeed, 
2 dftsrmlned to make the 
P^Masits 0 wn. All Arab leaders, 

am ^..lk modera,8,,, "tame" ones, 
wwA aware thflt >t Is the US 
0lven Israel Its military 

q!K«. and u. upport8 ,ta fre ’ 

Bea ° ach,eve Political ob- 

cJfiiS '^Portantly, the Arabs 
words 8 ?? I n Qeor Se Wallace's 
dlffprono?? L.°P 0 Plms's worth of 
israelf n® b0 tween the US and 
prone p{ 2 ltlp n8 on the peace 
Rhs'na y lta act,onB - the US 
aShX£V tha ro,e °f niedi- 
and adnn^yj ddle Ea8t conflict, 
lit, d °Ptsd the role of protagon- 

The Litany 

Ihe »i! a !, p ® ace prevailed In 
arwi 8inoe Car t®r, Begin 

l3Sh4U a p5 an l m ® red out a treaty 

fr aSorif°P 2 nd lsrael and a 

tlona fl ^P r l * or broader negotla- 
contyja 0 ma j°r IseueB of the 
ssen r a I e S ould no dou bt have 

vfid n^ Davlda 11 and !«■ and 

del|& b t, a Q° n[ 2 |n a over such 

preb ems as Egypt's tr- 

end taan W tf I ,8rae[ ' contracts 

Wnl-venSL aC i a,e8 ., f 2 r the new * 

moblla 0 ^*« ro laraoll-Syrlan auto- 
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Has the US abdicated its role as 
peacemaker in the Middle East? 


Amman highway. AIbb, those are 
not our problems. We can only 
dream about them. 


The Camp David accords In- 
volved two distinct but Interrelated 
objectives. The first was embodied 
In the “Framework for Peace In 
the Middle East," signed in Sep- 
tember of 1978, which was a sta- 
tement of basic principles and 
goals which was a statement of 
basic principles and goals which It 
was hoped would draw other Arab 
nations (than Egypt) Into a broad 
settlement of the fundamental Iss- 
ues — particularly the "Palestine 
problem" — that divide Arab and 
Jew In the region. 

The second document was the 
Egyptian -Israeli Peace Treaty, a 
noble and seemingly successful 
effort to end the formal state of 
war that had existed for 30 years 
between the two largest powers In 
the Middle East. 

Following the signing of the 
peace treaty In March of 1879, 
Israel embarked upon a pattern of 
aggressive behaviour that haB 
eerved to define — for virtually alt 
Arabs, Including the most moder- 
ate Egyptians — the nature of the 
peace which can be expected 
from Israel and achieved through 
US mediation. Within weeks of the 
formal ceremonies which marked 
the signing, Israel embarked upon 
a determined campaign to settle 
the West Bank, limited In scope 
only by the amount of money 
which, In Israel's collapsing eco- 
nomy, US aid could permit to be 
devoted to this purpose. In June, 
the Israeli Knesset authorized the 
seizure of Arab-owned land so the 
"purchases" could proceed. 

In September 1979, Israel jointly 
with South Africa tested a nuclear 
warhead in the South Atlantic 
Ocean. It matters not whether the 
evidence for this was "conclusive" 
for the Carter White House — 
Arab leaders and most Middle 
East observers know of Israel's 
nuclear weapons programme. And 
In the months following, the CIA, 
the Defence Intelligence Agency, 
and the US Naval Research La- 
boratory all relaaed reports con- 
cluding that a test had in fact 
occurred. 

In June of 1881, Israeli F-15s 
and F-1B8 bombed the Oslrak nu- 
clear reactor in Baghdad. A differ- 
ent mix of aircraft, Including older 
F-4s, was used later that month to 
bomb Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) offices In apartment 
blookB In downtown Beirut, killing 
over 300 people, the vast majority 
of them civilians. In each instance, 
Israel had stated reasons for the 
attaoks, but she ohose the time, 
the place and the military means 
to achieve her purposes. 

Five months later, In December, 
1961, Israel announced that she 
was annexing the Golan Heights, 
Just days after signing a "security 
agreement" with the United 
StateB. And In June of 1882, she 
launched the full scale Invasion of 
Lebanon, an undertaking which, 
according to Lebanese govern- 
ment and Red Cross figures, coBt 
nearly 20,000 civilians lives before 
It was completed. 

In October, 1906, the target for 
Israeli fighter bombers was Tuni- 
sia, a North African country which 
had been relatively quiescent in 
previous Areb-lsraell wars, but 
whioh had permitted the PLO to 
establish a headquarters In Tunis 
In 1902 after the latter had eva- 
cuated Beirut under UN and Red 
Cross auspices. Close to 100 per- 


sons were killed In the raid, Includ- 
ing over 60 Tunisian civilians. 

A Pax Hebraica 


Some will consider this a rather 
selective chronology of the major 
events in the Middle East since 
Camp David, as it does not include 
acts of Palestinian terrorism, Is- 
rael's relinquishment of the Sinai, 
etc. Perhaps so, but there are pat- 
terns in til eg a events which are 
important to an understanding of 
the current stagnation of the 
peace process and commensurate 
decline In US influence in the re- 
gion. 

Taken Individually, each of 
these events is a violation of the 
sovereignty of and/or an act of 
war against the "target" country. 
Each was also a slap In the face 
to Egypt, Israel's peace partner. 
Anwar Sadat, and then Hosnf Mu- 
barak, had to justify to Egypt's 
Arab neighbours Its continued ad- 
herence to the Camp David ac- 
cords after each Instance of Is- 
raeli diplomatic and military ag- 
gression. 

Taken together, however, these 
events constitute a claim that Is- 
rael Is the administrative centre of 

By Stephen Green 


the Middle East, controlling the 
foreign policies of each and every 
country In the region. 

• Israel, and Israel alone, would 
determine what kind of lives the 
Palestinians in the occupied terri- 
tories would have, and where they 
would lead those lives; 

• Israel, without Syria and 
without the rest of the Inter- 
national community would deter- 
mine the placement of borders be- 
tween the two countries; 

• Israel, not Iraq, would decide 
what types of weapon systems 
the Iraqi Defence Ministry would 
obtain; 

• Israel, not the Lebanese peo- 
ple, would determine the type of 
government which Lebanon would 
have; 

• Israel would decide which or 
— ganlzatlons could have a 
presence, a representation In Tu- 
nis, In Beirut, and throughout the 
Middle East. 

In all these events, Israel was 
maintaining that where a disa- 
greement developed on matters 
between the government of Israel 
and the government of the sov- 
ereign state concerned, the dis- 
pute would be resolved by the Is- 
raeli Air Force. Arab states could 
be forgiven, in late 1986, for con- 
cluding that the peace being pro- 
posed through direct negotiations 
with a militarily predominant Israel 
would be a pax hebraica, In which 
they would become vassal states 
surrounding Jerusalem in the way 
the black bantustans surround — 
and are subservient to — Preto- 
ria, South Africa. 

Nor does a mediation role for 
the United States make the pro- 
speot of "dfreot" negotiations with 
Israel any more attractive to the 
Arabs. The Jewish settlements In 
Arab villages in the occupied terri- 
tories have been actually funded 
by the US, through a mechanism 
whereby Israel, unique among all 
countries receiving US foreign aid, 
receiving a lump payment for bud- 
getary support, without catego- 
ries, projects, performance tar- 


gets, tlmo schedules or reporting 
requirements. 

The Carter White House went to 
great, un-sclentlflc lengths to hide 
the evidence It had of Israel's joint 
nuclear weapons test with South 
Africa. And the military actions 
against Lebanon, Iraq and Tunisia 
(conducted with US-made wea- 
pons) were detectable by US 
satellites and other electronic in- 
telligence platforms. In the cases 
of Lebanon and Tunlsia-countrles 
with which the US had security re- 
lationships at the time — one 
would have thought that warnings 
of the pending Israeli attacks 
would have been possible and ex- 
pected. 

To Arab countires, the US Is at 
the very least nil unlndtcted co- 
conspirator In tho litnny of events 
since Camp David that have vir- 
tually destroyed the opportunity 
for a negotiated settlemont of the 
conflict. 

Arming for peace, etc., 
etc. 

In the short term, time works for 
Israel. She no longer has to ex- 
change territory for a peace treaty 
with the Arab states. She has Ihe 
territory, and does not seem to 
need treaties to legitimize her 
retention of It. Military power will 
suffice. 

Camp David has split Egypt off 
as a military counterweight to Is- 
rael, and resulted in Egypt's ejec- 
tion from the Arab League.The 
Iran-lraq war has further fractured 
tha “Arab world." It Is a situation 
In which Israel can and does use 
her military power aggressively, 
frequently, whenever and where- 
ver she chooses to achieve either 
military or political objectives. The 
PLO Is chased from country to 
country In the region, and new 
Jewish settlements In the occu- 
pied territories move inexorably 
toward a final solution of tha 
"Palestine problem." 

Not surprisingly, many Israeli 
and North American Jewish lead- 
ers are now saying that there Is 
nothing to negotiate. One form 
this position takes Is endless ar- 
guing about the permlssable com- 
position of the other side in any 
future peace negotiations, as if 
negotiations in which the Israelis ' 
chose the participants of both 
sides would have any meaning at 

This Ib whistling in the gravey- 
ard. It Is also dangerous. There Is 
no status quo in the Middle East 
conflict. Arab leaders, including 
Hosni Mubarak and King Hussein, 
simply haven't the option of ac- 
cepting anything Ilka a statue quo, 
if they wish to continue to prosper 
and lead, and live. Israel's ag- 
gressive actions Blnce Camp Da- 
vid have spurred the growth of 
Muslim fundamentalist, radical so- 
cialist and other forms of opposi- 
tion to what we In the West call 
"moderate" Arab regimes. The 
specter of Sadat's assassination 
at the parade ground outside 
Cairo In October of 1981 is never 
far from any Arab leader s mind. 

Moreover, while it is not quite 
correct to say that the Arab world 
is now preparing far war, In the 
end, tho different stages and from . 
different sources, are seeking 
stages and from different sources, 
are seeking a weapon with which 
to counter Israel's oft-used milit- 
ary option. Specifically, they are 
seeking accurately targetable ball- 
istic mlsBiiea with conventional 


analysis 


high -explosive and possibly 

chemical -biological warheads. For 
Syria, this means travelling the 
road that Egypt travelled in the 
late 1960s and very early 1970s 
— a client-state relationship with 
the Soviets, Including the posting 
of 7,000-plus advisors on Syrian 
soil, and SAM-5 and SS 21 missile 
launchers with (for the time being) 
"lolnt" control over their use. For 
Egypt, this means covert attempts 
to purchase in the world arms 
market short range ballistic mis- 
siles. I know this because senior 
Egyptian military leaders openly 
told me so during an extended vi- 
sit to Cairo In the summer of 1984. 

(Senior US military personnel in 
both Cairo and Washington have 
confirmed this. To date, Egypt has 
approached the French, tne West 
Germans and the Chinese. They 
have not, so far as I can deter- 
mine, yet approached the one 
country that would willingly give or 
self on very soft terms the wea- 
pons they are seeking — the So- 
viet Union. To do so would be to 
risk current economic and military 
aid from the US) 

Egypt and Syria are not 
presently, so far as I know, seek- 
ing nuclear warheads for their 
missiles. 

The governments concernod are 
fully aware of the possibility that 
this endeavour might result In yet 
another Israeli preemptive strike, 
or several, but they Intend to make 
that a a difficult as possible by 
proceeding In stages and in se- 
cret. In any evont, they feel they 
have no choice. One very senior 
Egyptian military leader told me to 
drop my pencil, looked me in the 
eye, leaned forward and said: "I 
am now finally and firmly convinc- 
ed that there will be no peace with 
Israel in this region, nor any mean- 
ingful negotiations toward that 
goal, until we (Arabs) have the ca- 
pacity, at least, to destroy Israel." 

The proposition that the Arab 
states In the 1950s, 60s and 70s 
were preparing to “drive Israel into 
the sea" was at best arguable. 
Classified analyses and planning 
papers of the CIA and the Defence 
Department, and the writings of 
such military historians as Edgar 
O' Bal lance, Avi Shlalm and (more 
recently) Anthony Cordesman 
have disputed this proposition. But 
that may be a moot point In 1985. 

The Proposition 

It time in the short term Is work- 
ing for Israel, It is not In any senBe 
working for a peaceful resolution 
of the Middle East conflict. Some 
wourd maintain that a pax he- 
braica serves US national security 
Interests in the region, in this view, 
Israel is a strong, dominant 
"strategic asset" of the United 
States, holding the Soviet Union at 
bay militarily. Similar arguments 
were used to justify billions of doll- 
ars of military asslBtartce for the 
Shah of Iran In the middle 1970s. 

In the present instance, the 
danger Is not the creation of 
pressures that bring about a revo- 
lution In Israel, but rather a series 
of political explosions, abrupt po- 
licy changes and revolutions acro- 
ss the map of the Middle East, 
culminating in a war far more des- 
tructive than those we have pre- 
viously seen there, a war that will 
be fought in urban areas aa wall 
as the desert, in Israel as well as 
the Arab countries — a war, in 
other words, that would probably 
necessitate the direct intervention 
of the United States. 


STEPHEN GREEN la 0 US* 
Middle East relations expert 
and author of the controv- 
ersial book "Taking Sides". 
Currently he Is working on 
the second part of his book. 
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By Keir Rednedge 


LONDON — Joao Saldanha, Bra- 
zilian journalist and soccer coach, 
earned himself a place in history In 
1970 when he said he was ready 
to drop the great Pele from the 
national team for the World Cup 
finals that year in Mexico. 

What Saldanha meant was that 
reputation counted for nothing. 
Bui the mere thought of going Into 
battle without Pele prompted the 
Brazilian confederation to fire Sal- 
danha. 


Saldanha has made many other 
lown-to-earth comments about 
he sport and 1986 could see fur- 
ther signs that one at least will 
anie true — that an African 
ration will win the World Cup be- 
ers the end of the century. 


Saldanha's confidence in the 
pace of progress was borne out 
Iasi year when Nigeria won the 
first World Under- 16 tournament 
In China, then finished third in the 
World Youth Cup for under-20s in 
the Soviet Union. For good 
measure, the top Nigerian club, 
Loventis, was runner-up in 
the African Cup-winners' Cup. 


African football comes under 
close examination twice in the 
next six months. First come the 
African championship finals in 
Egypt In March, then Algeria and 
Morocco go to the World Cup fin- 
als in Mexico. 


But the African Cup of Nations, 
es it l9 known officially, will draw 
Ihe Initial interest, with many of 
the world's top coaches there to 
spy on Algeria and Morocco. 


The African Cup of Nations had 
a humble beginning nearly 30 
years ago when just three coun- 
ties look part in the Inaugural 
tournament In Khartoum, Sudan. 
Egypt beat the host to become the 
firat champion, with Ethiopia third. 


Egypt was host two years later 
and again beat Sudan in the final, 
but there wee to be no hat-trick 
~ln the 1082 final Egypt lost 4-2 
•n extra time to Ethiopia. 


Thai year Tunisia and Uganda 
swelled the numbers and a year 
later Ghana joined, winning the 
urai of its four African Cups by 
defeating Sudan 4-0 In the final. 


Ghana won again, 3-2 against 
after extra time, In Tunl- 
But the Egyptians 
®*cade earlier, a hat-trlok 
5J?” beyond the Ghanaians, 
reached the final In Ethiopia 
£1908 but lost to the then 
WflQo-KInshaaa. 


loat aQa,n in the to 

,n WO, while in 1972 It 
In ,hS ,lnalS “ 


Jfe Mn 1 * ^t agian In 1974, 
tournamfln ?' 8 ln .. Ca,r0 led t° the 
Zaire K, first-ever replay, 
atlen^f i,? amb a at the aecond 

C: r ° n *° th ® wor,d 

"•any aB AfriJl ye u r ln Weat Qer “ 
88 Afr lcan champion. 


^ >ach was Blagoje Vldi- 
Inter nat- 
who hfld taken 
1 wocco to the World Cup finale In 


January i9 86 


spor 


hosts Africa 
cup finals 


of Tizi-ouzou is one of the con- 
tinents' s best clubs, but the 
national team will miss star for- 
ward Lakhdar Bslfqumi. who has a 
broken leg. 



Cameroon: Thought to have 
declined in the last two years, but 
did well to beat Saudi Arabia tor 
the Afro-Aslan Cup. If officials can 
obtain the release of European - 
based stars such as goalkeeper 
Thomas Nkono and striker Roger 
Mllla, the holder will not easily give 
up Its crown. 


Egypt: Regularly promises more 
than it produces In terms of re- 
sults, but Zamalek and El Ahly are 
two of Africa's best clubs and the 
fervent support ol a 100,000 
crowd in the National Stadium will 
be an immense advantage. 


Ivory Coast: Youssuf Fofana 
was arguably Africa's Player of 
the Year in 1985 and the Ivory 
Coast proved Its potential by 
defeating Ghana in the qualifying 
rounds. Much depends on whether 
Fofana' s new employer, French 
club Monaco, can be persuaded to 
release him for tho finals. 


Morocco: A World Cup rival ot 
England, Poland and Portugal next 
Juno and with confidence boosted 
by the recent victory of Ihe FAR 
team in the African Champions' 
Cup. Coach of both FAR and the 
national team is Brazilian Jose Fa- 
rias. 


EGYPT 86 


Mozambique: The country 

which produced the great Eusebio 
in Portuguese colonial days, None 
of the present players can com- 
pare. and it was a surprise when 
they beat Libya to reach the linala. 


Senegal: Baaed on a nucleus of 
players doing well in France; mo- 
rale at a high level after the suc- 
cess of two club sides In reaching 
the quarter-finals of the continen- 
tal championships. 


AFRICAN SOCCER comes under close examination twice in the next six 
months. There’s the World Cup for Algeria and Morocco, but first they 

i? n FPy pt| S > ameroon » Ivory Coast, Mozambique, Senegal and Zambia In 
the African Cup of Nations. 


Zambia: A match for anyone at 
top level In Africa, Beat Cameroon 
In the world cup qualifiers only to 
go out to Algeria, then recovered 
to qualify for the African Cup finals 
thanks to victory over Nigeria. 


Morocco won the African Cup In 
1976, Ghana on home ground in 
1978 and Nigeria, also at home, In 
1980. 


Ghana beat Libya on penalties 
in Tripoli in 1982, then two years 
ago, continuing Its success In the 
1982 World Cup finale, Cameroon 
defeated Nigeria 3-1 in the ivory 
Coast to win the cup for the first 
time. 


qualiilng competition. Ubya won ® n Y cas ®. since they are being ' 

2-0, 1-0 but then surprisingly was staged In politically antagonistic Kefr Rednedge is Associate 
knocked out on penalties by Mo- Egypt. Here are the finalists: Editor of World Socce^ma! 

zamblque. Algeria: Africa's top nation, gazJne. 

It Is uncertain whether Libya having qualified lor the World Cup 
would have gone to the finals in finals twice in a row. Top club JET 


National Touristic Camp 


No-one can say African Cup fin- 
als lack drama. Both 19B4 semi- 
finals In the Ivory Coast had to be 
decided by penalty shoot-outs — 
Cameroon beat Algeria 6-4 after a 
0-0 draw, and Nigeria defeated 
Egypt 8-7 after their metoh ended 

at 2-2. 


a 


fcij pv. 



Aqaba 


Region Authority 



For all Its success at other 
levels last year, Nigeria will be 
missing from the African finals this 
time, having been beaten In the 
qualifying competition 0-0, 0-1 by 
Zambia. 


Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 7 * ,OR,rf 




l ^wL'2? nlc 8 b| 0“ dmB exper- 


The line-up for the finals, to be 
played In Cairo and Alexandria be- 
tween March 3 and 21, la: 


DEVELOPMENT OF QABOOS TOURIST VILLAGE 
AQABA SOUTH COAST 


tat him r no .c ae once hie play- 
ed Cud tE T 8 touchlin e m the 
them „J helr nerv ®8 betrayed 

» star Q Q r,LT 8 I! skipper 


star n«IiL more than Skipper 
1081 2-g to°q’ ke ,? P0r Kazadl. Zaire 


^ai a ft ?“S nd - 3-0 to Brazil 
^^catastrophic 0-0 against Vi- 

Yu 0oalavla. COmpatriots from 


Group A (Cairo): Egypt (automati- 
cally qualified as host), Senegal, 
Mozambique, Ivory Coast. 

Group B (Alexandria): Cameroon 
(automatically qualified as holder), 
Zambia, Algeria and Morocco. 


The Aqaba Region Authority wishes to promote the above project In associa- 
tion with a Developer Contractor experienced in the field of marketing, plan- 
ning, constructing, financing and managing such projects. 


re ^vefed°fj!?m lh h l 8 never qu,te 

°lher naHnno"! he hum, ti a tl°n. but 
r ^ to &'? ve been °nly too 
'^ ISarn from the mistakes. 


The surprises sre the abso joe 8 
of Ubya and Tunisia. Libyan, foot- 
ball has madaore8 L 8 Tl, d nilia n i a 8 
past year or two, and Tunisia was 

a World Cup finalist In 1978. 


Interested organisations should apply for a copy of the Development Pros- 
pectus, enclosing dnon-refundable deposit of JD 250. 

The President 
Aqaba Region Authority 
Aqaba, P.0. Box 21 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 


However, It had the bad luck to 
be matched against Libya In the 


Closing date for the registration of interest by Developer Contractors 10th 
March 1986. 
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JUNIOR 

X-WORD 

CLUES ACROSS. — 1. 
Wild stroke at a ball. 5, 
Warm and comfortable. 6, 
Postal packet. 7, in addition. 

9. Cab 11, Overseas. 12, 
Burn black. 13, Surplus to 
requirements. 

CLUES DOWN. — 2, 

Lacking strength. 3, Odd. 4, 
Power- line support 5, Non- 
sense. 8, Become jammed, 

10, Couple. 

SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 1, Swipe. 5, 
Cosy. 6, Parcel. 7, Also. 9, 




p. ivHcu (Holland* v M. 
Hi-nnlua M 1 C’lLy • it LnmlotJ 
School i. liluViiS Liiililt IHIlLi- 

Whlt<- must Imvc Hu-unlit iift 
whs wirll oti lop h«-iv. if niimlc 
stuns tin 1 llm , ut*‘iu:il ll y ivlIF 
bv It- Bli. Uli‘11 P ■ Kim IS 
si mm;. Bill till' M -year -old 
pill vc l of Black m> ninvri hud 
pn'imrifl a hUhl'ci n-smuvi*. 
Hiiw should Mir Killin' go? 


Chess solution 


I . . . R - U! J P xR, Kt -R?l 
Mil Whitt resigned // j 

S‘‘ tf’ . n rT~ Jl 1 5 d/s rh , 4 
K—KI I, D ■< r and Q—KRH 
males, or It 3 Kt-QS KtxP 
K *?Kt. Q*Kt and 
V— Kt7 malts. 




Taxi. 11, Abroad. 12, Char. 
13, Spare. 

DOWN. — 2, Weak. 3, 
Peculalr. 4, Pylon. 6, Clap- 
trap. 8, Stick. 10, Pair. 




North 
$ A 8 4 

'0 A 7 3 
0 A K Q 3 2 
■5> J 4 

West East 

,0 II tl 2 0 K 6 

10 fi 0 I K fi 4 

o II r. 4 ;■ .1 10 6 

* 111 c i5» Q R 7 5 a 

South 

0 Q J 10 7 5 
•:• q j h 
v- 7 

A a K n 

liciUor Wrsl N-S viilnorablr 
AT the risk of seeming U. 
labour tiin point ~ i doni 
think I've mentioned It mon 
than 2u times this year — 1 
prusont here yet another deal 
where a defender made one of 
those shnwtng-»i-]imd doubles, 
to the great disadvantage of 
his own side. 

In tin.- first round of the 
European Championship 


France and Belgium, keei 
rivals, both made their way to 
Six Spndos. played by South 
The first five bids to the 
North -Sou tli players at the 


two tables were the sww: 
then the Belgians product 
the old Blnck. while the 
French indulged In some ctt.- 
bidding In the course of which 
North bid Five Hearts and 
East doubled. 

When a heart was l(d 
against the Belgian declarer, 
he decided that to avoid the 
heart finesse would load to 
various complications, so nf 
relied on the two finesses in 
the major suits ; unlucky. o« 

At the other table OnemU. 
knowing from East ®. 
of the cue-bid that the king 
wus over the ace, went up 
with the ace of hearts and 
discarded two hearts 011 
top diamonds. Then eveiy- 

heart ruff, club ruffed 
the ace of apades, 
one trick lost. France gained 
17 match points and won me 
.match easily. — 


Subscribe to the 


and enjoy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box 591 Telephone 664153 (6-tine 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 21392 MEDIA 
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ARtES — March 2 let to April 20th 

There are some more positive factors 
where your emotional life is concerned. You 
feel more generous and more kindly disposed 
towards others. A conversation wlih a friend 
will prove lo be mos! rewarding. You win be 
able to make good progress with a family 
matter. You should avoid too much violent ex- 
ertion. You will get on better with Scorpio and 
Sagittarius then with Capricorn. 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20lh 

You will have some good Ideas and will 
know how to put them Into practice. You musl 
try lo avoid spending too much time on sec- 
ondary mat tore. You should be particularly 
careful on Wednesday and Thursday. You will 
be tempted to spend more than you can 
readily afford. You will have to be a little more 
patient. You will get on boiler with Sagittarius 
and Capricorn than with Scorpio and Aqua- 
rlua. 

GEMINI — May 2 let to June 20th 

A personal mallor which has been hanging 
fire will now come to a climax. Avoid discuss- 
km* that seem to lead nowhere. The in- 
fluences are mixed, bul you will have a good 
opportunity to clear up an ambfgulty. Your In- 
tuitive powers are acute but moy well lend 
you astray. Avoid making too many concess- 
ion* and beware of committing yourself to 
heavy, expenditure. Avoid being aggressive. 
You W|U got on bailer with Scorpio and Capri- 
corn then with Sagittarius. 

GANGER — June 21st to July 21st 

Yqu should spend more time ensuring that 
all ts wen between yourself and your partner. 
Make sure. you have considered all the alter- 
natives before coming to a decision. You 
ehoiHd try to evptd overtiring yourself. Thjro 
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Is no time to waste, but you should not act In 
haste. Do all you can to reduce stress and 
tension. You will get on better with Scorpio 
and Sagittarius than with Capricorn 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

The situation Is not quite ae you would ilka 
it to be, You musl try lo avoid becoming emo- 
tional. Do no I allow your likes and dislikes to 
cloud your judgement. A friend may try to In- 
volve you In a problem that does not really 
concern you. You should not turn your back 
on innovation but you must avoid change only 
for change's sake. Make sure you do not set 
vnurealf Impossible targets. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 

You will have to oope with some petly ob- 

P^S s 5. ay prove to ra,hBr «w- 

10 t * aal Try nol to be quite so self- 
ish or possessive. You may easily get Into an 
argumenl, and It you do you should not i be- 
come top Involved. A littla more patience on 
the family front \yiir gland you in good stead. 
YSH ' *? bB “M® to rectify a mistake made 
either by you or by someone close to you. 
You wlH get on better with Scorpio and Capri-. 
corn than with Sagittarius. ■ 

UBRA — September 22nd to October 
22nd 

You should avoid trying lo do by foroe what 
you have been unable to do by more gentle 
means. You will tend to be a little apprehen- 
sive, but the situation is not as bad as it 
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seems. Try to have a little more faith In your- 
solf. Do not spend too much time on a hobby. 
Always remember that you are never too old 
to learn. You should not lie to your partner 
about your financial situation. You will get on 
belter with Sagittarius and Aquarius than with 
Capricorn. 

SCORPIO - October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

You should not neglsot your health, eo al- 
ways dress suitably and eat a balanced diet. 
There is no reason to become discouraged. 
Your intelligence will help you to deal with a 
difficult personal problem. You will get a lot of 
8Bil8feotlon from one of your cultural Inter- 
ests. You will have to cape with a certain 
amount of rebelllouenasa where your children 
are conoBrned. You will be able to take a new 
look at things both at work and at home. You 
will get on batter with Capricorn than with 
Aquarius. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

Certain things will not proceed quite the 
wav you would have wished and you will have 
\L ft"? rect ‘ f y the situation whilst there Is 
time to do ao. You should however take care 
you do pot panlo. You would be better oil 
spend ng your leisure lime with a good book 
or listening to muala rather than merely 
watching television. You ehould not take a 
family matter, perhaps a email disagreement 
too seriously, but there Is no point In laughing 

ha°^ 6,t *edi ln8tead ^ your h 681 *° a * r| k® & 


CAPRICORN — December 2 1st to 
January 19th 

The solution to a problem may well lie In * 
different direction than that In which you are 
looking. You will have to be a little more care- 
ful about your expenditure: remember tnai 
credit la expensive. Try not to lose your tem- 
per and avoid being Intolerant. Make sure y» 
do not ignore your limitations, but do nm 
allow yourself to become diffident. You show 

try to be kind and solicitous towards an oww 
person. Other people's views should be 18“" 
fully Into account before you aot. 
AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 
ary 18th 

The situation will tend to be rathar JJJJ 
and you should do all you can to diming 
stress. You will not feel at your best ano 
compensate you will have to make extra ® 
forts. There will be aome Important devew 
ment8 which will permit you to increase yw 
sphere of activities. You should try to “ 
little more friendly. You will have some un 
gettable moments. You will tend to dlam 
the difficulties but vou should not do so. 
PI8CES — February 19th to Maro" 
20th 

You will be able to maintain your 
choice only If you do not allow yo*J rs f' f JrJJj 
taken by surprise. You will bed* f* ° JJj, 
the most of your talents and opportunities 
week: In faot It will be possible for you i g 
your professional aotlvltlea on a nj°jj d ^ 
foundation. You must keep anopen ra “ 
respect of ohanges and m odHloatlons. 
should try to be a little more Induce™ i sjj 
understanding towards your friends. 
careful with small outlays — they [houn^ 
You will get on better with Scorpio and r 
corn than with Sagittarius. 
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Actress brings magic and mystery 

By Vanessa Batrounl - 


arts 


FRENCH ACTRESS Pierrette 
DuDoyet is bringing her ac- 
claimed one woman show 
“Chutt" to Amman next week 
and will be performing at the 
French Cultural Centre on Fe- 
bruary 4. 

“Chutt" was created especially 
for the Theatre Festival at Avignon 
in 1985 after the actress' previous 
success in ‘ Laisse Tomber La 
Nelge" at the Festival in 1984. 
Both shows were created by the 
actress herself following eight 
years of working One Woman 
Shows from scripts. 

Before embarking on the ardu- 
ous, but artistically satisfying 
career of acting In and devising 
One Woman Shows," Pierrette 
Dupoyet was well versed in the 
classical and commercial theatre 
having trained for four years at 
the Centre for Dramatic Art in Ly- 
ons and having worked under the 
famous theatre director Madeleine 
Renaud. She also directed a thea- 
tre troupe in Lyons, took leading 
foies for several years with the 
International Company of Begufn 
and worked with cinema greats 
like Federico Fellini (in Casanova) 
and Claude Lelouch before going It 


alone in 1974. 

In "Chutt" the actress seeks to 
recapture the magic and mystery 
of words and the era of stories 
when storytellers played an Impor- 
tant role In the community. 

lh a bedouin tent with her 
audience at her feet. sitting cross 
legged, Pierrette, half sorceress 
enchantress and storyteller takes 
her audience on a magical myst- 
ery tour Into fantasy. 

Acting the characters and mim- 
ing the actions of the characters 
In the stories, she relates six sep- 
arate tales of a shepherd who 
plants words, of a blind Greek who 
washes the stones of the sea, of a 
curious young girl cloistered in a 
strange cave, of a boy lost In a 
desert in a mixture of fantasy and 
nightmare, of tragedy and humour, 
of reality and dream, linked only 
by the image of water as sea, as 
rain and as tears. 

“Chutt" is an exploration of the 
power of the word and image, their 
relationship to the elements, points 
to a deeper philosophy that is 
wrapped up In the mixed [(logical 
Images of dreams. 

For those who like the enchant- 
ment of tales, poetry, folklore and 
the "stuff that dreams are made 
of” or simply would like to ac- 
quaint themselves with good thea- 



Plerrette Dupoyet in 'Chutt' 

tre and the art of the one man 
Bhow then this Is for you. The per- 
formance begins at the French 
Cultural Centre at 8 pm. 



Jerash revisited and 
brought back to life 


By Sandy Rose 

Special to The Star 

Have you ever felt frustrated, vi- 
siting Jerash, by the feeling that 
jriiu are unable to imagine what 
rea«y Nke for those who 
? 1,8 hey-day7 If this 
vision of dally life has eluded you, 
vw may find time spent at the 
forthcoming exhibition at the 
French Cultural Centre worthwhile. 


The exhibition, which opens on 
3 February and lasts until 16th is 
J®nfl held under the patronage of 
ner Majesty Queen Noor. It fo- 
sses on the temple of Zgub, 
holy place from early times" ac- 
UnL, . iQ . , noted archaeologist 
ii 8 Harding, and a building 
hflW« a f. b ®? u *y and importance 
SSes 8 deBtruction by earth- 

ll ^0!. 8tud V of this temple 
t0 follow J^ash 
lb. ijji 8 . 11 stages of occupa- 
livn«* a 2i 0 ? rn much about the 
Inhabitants. Many In- 

KeSS 5? ve been ,ound during 

sSMj&rsa* 

“« 8 rce th ^ r,mert 

be8n m °m 0 L of the tem P |e that has 

should H 6 ! !.?. r th0 exhibition 

°n?s Imofr °.! 1 ln the 9 a P 8 l 0ft h 
to ^'^Inatlon following a visit 
""■teijrtetatay. So nttle Is 

without 8 ea8 y *° P 0SS II by 
as oS JSfcl 11 ? 11 much attention 
ihs foru^f k8 r ° m the entrance t0 


tecls from d [h’fi nd twenty ob_ 
«so be on JS® excavations will 

? 8 C0ln8°flnH Sp ay ’ Ob l 0Cts such 
Np to reconl potter y Which will 
l®mple-us0°a 8 ruct th0 l,ves of the 

bn! 8 aeitoQ 110 ? . wl11 be backed up 
tween®?! J 08 ? lectures and be- 

wii| WahSflSP ,,V0 8 P 0akers 
Jerash Two n ? ^ 8rent , aa P 0Cts of 
be In Enniloh these lectures will 

Hqdldf outhnlS 9 f r8t by Dr Adnan 
> , . uronipg conservation po- 


w 


\ \ 

\ \ V. 

sU" 


! i 
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such The sanctuary of Zeus 


licy in Jerash and the last by An- 
thony Ostrasz, describing the res- 
toration of the Hippodrome. Jacq- 
ues Seigne will talk about the tem- 
ple of Zeus, and as the leading ar- 
chaeologist in the excavations, he 
will provide Insight Into the discov- 
eries made there. Two more lec- 
tures In French, the first by Dr 


Zayadlne on the religions of Jer- 
ash, and the second on the origins 
of Jerash will conclude the feast 
of information on this, one of the 
most completely preserved Roman 
towns In the Middle East. 

See calendar for detail of lec- 
ture times and dates. 


Films 

The American Centre, in co-operation with the Royal Cultural 
Centre, presents a festival of 'Oscar winners through the de- 
cades' the programme consists of the following films. 

'It Happened One Night' starring Clark G8ble and Claudette 
Colbert. 

Sunday. 2 February at 7.30 pm. 

'Casablanca' starring Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman. 
Monday, 3 February at 7.30 pm. 

‘From here to Eternity 1 starring Burt Lancaster, Deborah Kerr 
and Frank Sinatra. 

Tuesday, 4 February at 7.30 pm 

‘In the Heat of the Night starring Sidney Poltler and Rod 
Steiger. 

Wednesday. 5 February at 7.30 pm. 

'Being There' starring Peter Sellers and Shirley MacLaine. 
Thursday 6 Fetjurary at 7.30 pm. 

‘Coal Miner's Daughter 1 starring Sissy Spacek and Tommy Lee 
Jones. 

Friday 7 February at 7.30 pm. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents 'Adieu Bonaparte 1 directed 
by Youssef Chatline and starring Michel Plccoll, Patrice Cher- 
e&n and Mohsen Mohieddlne. 

Thursday 30 January at 8.00 p.m. 

Theatre 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Chutt' a one woman show 
starring Pierrette Dupoyet. 

Tuesday, 4 February at B.00 pm at the French Centre. 
Exhibitions 

^te ®r ,t,8h Council presents ‘The British Council In Amman' 
with displays on all aspects of the Council's work. 

Monday 3 until Sunday 9 February. 

T t?/ f l nch , Cu,tural Centre presents ‘Jerash, Lire and Death 
Of the Sanctuary of Zeus'. 

Monday 3 until Sunday 16 February. 

Lectures 

In conjunction with Its exhibition on Jerash, the French Cultural 
Centre presents the following lectures. 

'Conservation policy In Jerash' by Dr Adnan Hadldl. 

‘Hlstolre Archltecturale du Sanctualre de Zeus' by J. Seigne. 

Wednesday. 5 February at 8.00 pm. 

‘Lea Religions de Jerash' by Dr Fawzi Zayadlne. 

'Aux Orlglnes de Jerash’ by F. Braomer. 

Saturday, 8 February at 6.00 pm. 

‘Restoration of the Hippodrome' by A. Ostrasz. 

Tuesday, 1 1 February at 6.00 pm. 

!u nfh i cih C i?l oery Pteaents a lecture on 'Recent Discoveries 
al Bab Edh-Dhra and Numelra. 

Tuesday 4 February at 6.30 pm al the Department of Antiquities 
Registration Centre. 

Archaeology trip 

L he F J2j ndB u of A /pJaeology have a trip to Pella and to two 
Mesolithic sites at Wadi Hammsh. 

Regfst raUon 'centre * 8-30 8m ,r ° m the Dapflr,rnent of Antiquities 
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A working woman keeps up the pace 


By Najwa Kofay 

• Mona NeJIm Nabulsl, a young 
dynamic Jordanian woman could 
help to change the image of 
women in Jordan and the Arab 
world through her elegance, self- 
confidence and personality but 
much more, through her business 
drive. Mrs Nabulsl Is now manag- 
ing director of the Consulting Cor- 
poration for Informatlves. a com- 
pany which carries out feasibility 
studies, (or any institute or corpo- 
. ration- wanting to acquire comput- 
ers. 

Mona, who is a holder of a Mas- 
ters Degree In Electronic En- 
gineering from Houston University, 
Texas. United States, returned to 
Jordan only two years ago, after 
having lived in the United States 
for six years, with her husband. 
White In America she worked for 
computer companies Texas In- 
struments and Litten Resources, 
as senior branch manager, while 
taking evening courses in prepara- 
tion for her M.Sc. 

Back in Jordan, Mona combines 
her work with membership of 
three professional groups, in the 
Computer Committee which was 
established according to a direc- 
tive from the Prime Minister to 
study the situation of computers In 
Jordan, the Engineering Associa- 
tions and the Federation of Women 
Organizations in Jordan. 

Mona's home life fs equally filled 
with activity. She manages to care 
for her 4i/z year old son, Ahmed 
and, she says "I have one hour of 
excercise every day, of the week." 
says Mona. 

“My day starts at 5:00 am, 
when t dedicate two whole hours 
to play with my son end attend to 
him. At 7.30 I'm always in my of- 
fice and I stay there until 1.-00 
when I go home for lunch with my 
family. Then its back to the office 
at 3:00, until 5:00 and most days i 
have meetings to attend of one or 
other of my committees. 

Husband, Samir, who is an Ar- 
chitect.. doesn't complain about 
her way of life, as he has an 
equally busy schedule. He also 
became accustomed to life lived at 
a fast pace during a 22 year stay 
In America. 

According to Mona the major 
problem that faces a business wo- 
man here in our part of the world. 

Is the lack of faculties, which 
means women often have to worry 
about trivial chores Instead of 
■ concentrating on the more Impor- 
tant ones." 

•‘But, “she carries on," I’m a 
; very organized person the fact 
which makes life much easier for - 
me,*' ... 

1 When does Mona Nabulsl intend 
; tq retire to a quieter type of life? “I 
hope I can work till the last day ol 
my fife, and I pray to God for this. 

; Allhougrt I'd like to take a short 
^ rest after five or 6lx years, when 
I ve built a second line of:man- 
I agwtent for this company. This . 
would redude, my activities a little : 
and enable me to spend more lime - 
i Wittvhfy aoh. But righi now I feel 
this la my prime time ilor working, 
and J'm lucky 16 have an undor- 
\ jwndjrig. -qnd encouraging hus- 



Mona Nabulsl 

she now had time to read more lit- 
erature In Arabic and English. 

"Concerning my son. I’d like to 
see him in the military service or 
maybe a scientist." she says. 


• Jordan's tourist possibilities 
received good coverage In the 
Dutch press this month following 
participation in an exhibition in 
Utrecht by Alla, the Royal Jorda- 
nian Airline. 

The Jordanian pavilion, which 
was desigend by the Alla public 
relations section, confained a 
number of posters showing the 
desert, historical sites and hand- 
crafts. 

Alla's folk troupe also partlcl- 
psfted in the exhibition and took 
part in the daily folkloric parade 
along with representatives of the 
European^African and other Arab 
pavilions. 




• Good news for cocktail drinkers 
— a group of professionals whose 
business is to please your taste, 
Including representatives of the 
Intercontinental Hotels Corpora- 
tion, the Jordan Intercontinental 
and the Amra Forum, are about to 
launch a cocktail competition 
among their barman, to see who 
can prepare the best offering. 

Their Cocktailymplcs promises 
fun for all but especially for the 
lucky winner who will receive the 
engraved silver Bombay Challenge 
cup along with a respectable cash 
prize. 

The winner will also have the 
privilege of representing Jordan at 
the International final In London 
next May. 

Amman's big event will take 
place on Saturday 1 February in 
the Intercontinental's Royal Suite 
under the eye of a 5 member judg- 
ing panel. The event will be hosted 
by hotel general manager Anto- 
nfU8 Mueller Gerbrana assisted 
by Chairman of the organizing 
committee Nazih Dabbas and 
Assistant Food and Beverage 
Manager Aziz Tamin.. 

Unfortunately the event is not 
open to the public but The Star will 
provide a report on activities and 
the price winners' names In next 
week's issue. 


Nora has been having a very 
busy time lately, not only be- 
cause her diplomatic duties 
have been extended to include 
representing the ambassa- 
dor's wite, who lives mainly in 
Paris with her children, but 
also she has been busy getting 
her sister married back in Bei- 
rut. 













The Jordanian pavilion at Utrecht 
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j cMbfia NfibuM'e dreams lor Jor- 
dan is /Or droepertty .and a better 
understanding . and -appreciation 
fw. mo^m tedhnolbgy. Shp be. 
Edvas Jordqn U| doFfig quite. vyqiMn 
1 to n *rd- of ; cotaputort at present 
the- Importance Til .the 


•_ Mi’s , Nora Shammas, wife 
of the Lebanese Counsellor 
Hunejn Shammas,' cale- 

a morning tea for, a 1 : number of 
Amman $ Uba ndse, ladles^ ' 


i lieia has been acRndwisdaed by 
Ihe formation. -<?f . (he computer 

pri live mtenai' lairek iMohs 
would tp/ej tovqd tojisVe studied 

j QrS» jn. 



Aother new 'returnee' , who 
ouched down In Amman just 

7lnJll? 8 f ay ’ if Josephine 

: ISIl an r i' wllhi sons 

-. Sari, and Leith has been en-' 

.1 Ipyinfl a five' week ptay In her 
home, country. Australia; She 
‘ was particularly impressed 
. with .the current Art; NoUveah 
-fashion that lg changing f the 
^ tyl g .?! Australia's . horrlsi 
-Josephine couldn't quite man-. 
: age, to Jbring any furniture ■ earn J - 
1 Wr. but : she- fs 

r : nopirtg that some, of the dlbssk ' 

■ Wjth her now- she Is back home 


• Mosaics will be under expert 
discussion this week when Father 
Mlchale Plccirillo, director of the 
museum of the Studlum Biblicum 
Franciscanum in Jerusalem, 
presents a lecture on 'Recent Ar- 
chaeological works along the Ro- 
man Cardo of Madaba 1 



The lecture will be given in the 
conference hall of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Technology at the 
university of Jordan at 12.00 am. 

Fr. Plccirillo can certainly lay 
claim to being an authority on his 
subject as, since 1978, he has 
carried out excavation and res- 
toration work at the Memorial of 


Moses on Mount Nebo and at m. 
daba. He Is now working a! ihi 
site of Mlshnaqa-Mflkawar, 'll 
co-operation with the Jnr ri.'.J 
Department of Antiquities mi 
also preparing a corpus ol the 
mosaics of Jordan. 

Fr. Plcclrlllo's home base the 
Studium Biblicum Franclsanum 
was conceived by the Franciscan 
Custody of the Holy Land In 1001 
and came Into being officially h 
1927 as an academic Institution of 
the Franciscan Order. In I960 a 
was designate as the biblical sec- 
tion of the Athenaeum Antonlanum 
of Rome, and In 1982 became ihg 
parallel branch of Its Theological 
Faculty. As a research centre, ihe 
Studium Biblicum is quilifled spe- 
cifically In the rediscovery and ex- 
ploration of biblical sites, as well 
as In the study of the local earfy 
Christian Church In the area. Ha 
numerous excavations (Bethany, 
Bethlehem, Capharnaum, Cana, 
Jerusalem, Maagdala, Nazareth, 
Nebo etc.) and its I publications 
(Liber Annuus, Collection 
Malor, Collecto Minor, Analect- 
a) attest to the vitality and 
professional competency of the 
Studium Biblicum. 


FRIEND8 ARE advised to keep their bags packed this month as 
the outings schedule Is a pretty busy one. 

The next trip to look forward to Is actually the last of Ihe 
January crop and Is a Friday 31 January visit to Pella in the 
Jordan Valley. Tim Potts of Sydney University Is directing exca- 
vat ons at the site and will give a run down of this season's 
activities. Following this the trip continues to the springs al Wadi 
Hlmmeh 20 kilometres away, where Phil Edwards of Sydney 
University is excavating two Mesolothlc sites. Departure Is from 
the Department of Antiquities Registration centre at the usual 
time of 8.30 am. 

.. fl av0 *° be on deck at Ihe early hour of 7.30 am to catch 
the Friday 7 February trip planned for Bab Edh-Dhra and 
Numslra, two Important early Bronze age sites near the south 
astern end of the Dead Sea. Dr David McCreery will lead the 
tour and the picnic will be In the scenic Wadi Numelra. This tea 
long trip so don't forget to fill up with petrol before you start. 

On Saturday, note the day, 22 February, Dr Genevieve Dol- 
fuss and Dr Zefdan Kafafi will lead a tour of their excavations 
at Tell Abu Hammad, an Important Chalcollthic site In the Nor- 
tnern Jordan Valley. And remember, the day Is changed but the 
departure hour is the usual 8.30 am. 

tr ® V0,,era will just about have time to draw breath after 
the Saturday trip and It will be time for the Crete and Athens 
excurelon which is planned for Monday 24 February to Sunday 2 
March. 

e If 1 ®, Itinerary for the trip Is being planned by Dr Yannte 
oaKeliarakls of the University of Athens' and Includes three 
days in Crete and three In Athens. The cost of the trip Is JD 145 
per person and this includes all expenses. Reservations must be 
confirmed with Mrs Anne Furtlck (686315) or Mrs Theresa 

Wegellue (642467) by 10 February. . 


Iaaaaami .. loaoivqiiuiiB WIKI 1*11 0 mni il jh 

(eeaoag) or Mrs Anne Furtlck by no later than 20 February. ; 

• Don t forget Syrian- visas are the travellers responsibility and , 
can take weeks to arrange. j 

Exhibition 

^jJeraah will be In the 1 spotlight at the French. Centre lljj , 
E21 u A W l h opening of an exhibition oh the work of thd-. 

■ French. Archaeological team on Monday 3 February. Those wish* 
opening 1 must be at the French Centre by no- 
® ,0 ° P. m - If you cannot manage the opening, you have , 
\ until 16 February to: catch the exhibition.- 

, The exhibition will be backed up by a series of lectures 10: 
Jpolude Adan Hadjdj on “Restoraflon and Tourism In Jerash 

arid Frank, Brtemar on the “Origins of Jeraeh" on Wednesday; 

‘v ?, = a S^ ?ry, r. Btart . ln J at 8 -°° P m - On Saturday 8 February , eft- 
!-. at ?'9° W Faw*l ( Zayadlne will speak bn "Religion in Jeraslr : 
C" Jacques Soigne will tackle the topic of "The Senotuery of 
4eu8 in Jeraeh. ,, : v ' ; . . 1 

.;!■ be on Tii88day i i February when Tony 

wlll,speakjqn the "Reetoretlon of the Hippodrome. 

'*~Thhs^ nlfinhlrin d.l cjl n, — »_i_ _kl..u nfltfl 1 


" ori VRfCqnt Discoveries at oau ^ 

s - ^ This- one 'la at the Department of Antique 

•; : V ; 1 ■ ; ff ?^®^. , r a tlp!n[; Cfoptro.; T- 
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THE CABBAGE PATCH. Sunday at 8:30 


Ancient Egypt brought alive 


Saturday 


T , HE ^ S V N ALS0 Wednesday 

RISES, parte 3 and 4 


, * f 3 ? MIND YOUR UNG- 
□!? E ' J T,ai ® and Tide”: Mr 
Brown decides to take the 

O n *u 8tl 5. ent8 on a boa* trip 
S 1 *!? , Rlver Th6n i08 to im- 
H 8 , [heir knowledge of hls- 
JJcal England. But when Hen- 
who has agreed to 
the boat, has a lot of 
Wro-ho and a bottle of 
- and farrukh starts get- 
N sea- atek before the boat 
aw ;ay from the jetty, Mr 
,inda himself In deep 

ri4pq 10:2 ° the sun also 
niSES, parts 1 and 2 


Monday 


Sunday 


PATCH :3 £ k T S E CABBAGE 
If tha™ U ha Blrth day Party"< 
one thing Grand- 

Z7 it L a K wanta to Keep 
ZV'b her ape. Which Is 
her w *k 0 8 birthday party for 
^ hraatened LBIlStetes 

tard P aha °J), e f, 9 ure 70 on e 
Ihouah fJ 0 ^ 88 , ,rom Roth, 

ffient il hf O08n 1 know wh0 

It awav ’ ^ 88 ahe throws 

does m *u 8dlatB| y- But it 

be If 1 ?h that some one. who 
age an ?| i 1 ?® P 0rt y knows her 

l° an \ ,a<i0 that - 

c Oursfi n0 h..f d ? 8 knoW - of 

children J anot warns the 

^rd at^u 8t |t | hBy muan,t aay a 

'&sigipR. empire ’. 


* 8:30 STARRING ... THE 
ACTORS: This episode with 
Sissy Spacek and clips from 
her best known movies as 
"Badlands", “Carrie”, "Coal 
Miner's Daughter", "Raggedy 
Man" and “The River". 

* 9:10 TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT: In Rome, Dick Diver Is 
faced with many problems. 
Rosemary follows him to Rome 
as a location for shooting a 
film. His friend Abe dies and 
Dick gets in trouble with the 
police and Is taken to jail. 

* 10:20 DALLAS, 'Tangled 
Web". 


Tuesday 

• 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY: 
Robert, Angie and Ida are lln- 
vlted to thet wedding of one of 
Ida's relatives, for some reason 
Ida Is very happy. 

• 9:10 A FORTUNATE LIFE: 
Bert's relationship with the 
mother he , hasn't seen for 
twelve years Is both sweet arid 
sour, but mainly sour. At four- 
teen, Bert has been toughened 
by years of hard work which 
have made him almost totally 
self-reliant. He feels his mother 
has little to offer him and so 
decides to travel to the north of 
Western Australia to look for 
work bn the huge cattle sta- 
tions which had been esta- 
blished there. 

• 10:20 MAGNUM 


• 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY, 
"Doctor in the House": Jack's 
grand father comes to visit him 
thinking that Jack Is a doctor 
and not a Chef. 


•9:10 ANCIENT UVES: Dally 
life In Ancient Egypt Is brought 
vividly alive by writer and Egyp- 
tologist John Romer in Cen- 
tral's four-part series ANCIENT 
UVES. On a viat to Delr Ei Me- 
dina, a village lying in 

the mysterious Valley of 

the Kings on the West Bank of 
the Nile, Romer shows how re- 
markably preserved historical 
records reveal fascinating de- 
tails of the public and private 
lives of the people who built the 
Pharoah8 tombs over 3,000 
years ago. 


* 10:20 FALCON CREST, 
The Wages of Sin" 


rinema 
— Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


A Franco-Egyptian 
Reconciliation Over 
BONAPARTE 

p. H y1S 

tlan dirBctor, Youaaef Chahlne, by presenting his latest film, 
Adieu Bonaparte . The film la the first ever Franco- 
Egyptian production, a colossal production that cost almost 
tnree million dollars and over two years of extensive shoot- 
ing. 

J" lhat w, aa shown and gained acclaim in many 
parts of the world, was Egypt's first official entry at the 
Cannes International Film Festival. After receiving ex- 
tremely favourable reviews at Cannes In May 1985, “Adieu 
by Invitation in the first Tokyo Inter- 
national Film Festival. In the United States, where Chahlne 
himself made guest appearances, the film was enthusiasti- 
cally received by critics and public alike. 

A 5!f. u Bona P arto " is set during the time of the French 
expedition to Egypt (1798-1801). It Is not, however, a hls- 
torlcal documentation of the military Invasion of the coun- 
try by Napoleon, but a humanistic and tolerant view of the 
Inevitable Interaction of two different civilizations as they 
come face to face. 3 

? n *,5*® Fr&nch side, the film does not mainly concern It- 
self with Napoleon as a military leader and conqueror, but 
concentrates more on his enlightened general Cafarelli (Im- 
pressively conveyed by Michel Plccoll). The Egyptian aide is 

<br,,1Jant,y Played by Mohaen 
Mohleddln) and his brothers, members of a family that has 
been devastated by the Invasion. 

9 a If rell i, oro 1,10 P |vot of and It Is their 

friendly relationship that bears the director’s message. 
Through their mutual love and respect they are able to 
bridge the gap between two warring and different nations. 

1 t ° ,8 r anc ® and reapect are the theme of Youaaef 
Chahlne s film, representing his philosophy. As he bids 

t? B ° na P art . e < the military conqueror), Chahlne Is 

h«n e ^H 1 * £\?.? ce, 2 t a 09 re8a, on and vio- 

lation — hence the deliberate belittling of Napoleon's role 
on the screen. 


i o « V.. ", mimuBiy more impressive is the 

character of Cafarelli who succeeds (at least partially) In 
bridging the gap of time, place and culture by establishing a 
true friendship with All, a relationship that was satis ylng as 
wall as beneficial for both parties. * 8 

*hf 8 J he . y 8tand at J h ® ,oot of ,he 8 reat Pyramids In one of 
the most memorable scenes of the film, Napoleon himself 

SSn f hl 80 «Hi° h # s aenara,: “! l 18 on, y your love, Cafarelli, that 
places ” b * consecrate the silence of these sacred 

» ? ,<A ? I ® U Bonaparte” is subtitled in Eng- 
llsh and is scheduled for screening at the 
RCC tonight (Thursday 30/1) at 8:00 pm. 

Top Records 


Thursday 


• 8:30 EMERGENCY ROOM 

• 9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
"Climax" : Starring; Boris Kar- 
loff and Susanna Foster 

Friday 

• 8:30 MR BELVEDERE 

> 9:10 THE FAR PAVILIONS 

• 10:20. HUNTER, .'Tha 
Shooter" 


In US 


1. That's What Friends are 
Fop- Dionne + Friends 

2. Burning Hear- Survivor 

3. Pm your Man-Wham 

4. Talk To me- Stevie Nicks ' 

6 - , Sfl y You, Say Me-Llonel Ri- 
chie 

6. My Hometown-Bruce Spr- 
ingsteen _ 

[7. When The Going Gets 
iTough-Billy Ocean 

8. Spies Like US-Paul McCart- 
ney 

9. Walk. Of Life-Dire Straits 

10. Go Home-Stevle Wonder 


In Britain 

1. The Sun Always Shines On 
Tv-A-HA 

2. Walk Of Ufe-Dire Straits 

3. West end Gfrls-Pet Shop 
Boys 

4. Broken Wlngs-Mr Mister 

5. Hit That Perfect Beat- 
Bronskl Beat 

B. You Little Thief-Feargal 
Sharkey 

7. Saturday Love-Cherrelle 
and Alexander O'Neal 

8. Who'S Zoomin' Who?-Areth a 
Franklin 

9. it's Alright (Baby's Coming 
Back)-Eurythmlcs 

10. Alice, I Want You Just For 
Me - Full Force 







